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MY   FRIEND   IVAN 

I  USED  to  see  hundreds  of  him,  striding  down 
the  steep  hills  of  Kieff  or  standing  stolidly 
on  guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  fortress.  If 
he  was  young  he  was  usually  below  medium 
height,  with  a  shorn  bullet-head,  and  small, 
cheerful  eyes.  As  he  grew  older  he  often 
indulged  in  a  beard,  and  his  frame  seemed 
to  become  more  supple,  but  his  eyes — twink- 
ling and  deep-set — never  altered  their  expres- 
sion of  good-humoured  placidity.  At  that 
time  he  was  to  me  merely  a  soldier  of  the 
Tsar — one  of  countless  units  which  made  up 
the  vast  army  scattered  over  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  earth's  surface — interesting  simply  from 
the  peculiarities  of  his  uniform.  It  was  hard 
to  realize  that  each  Ivan  differed  from  his 
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brothers  and  had  individual  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, a  thinking  brain  under  his  close-cropped 
hair,  probably  a  temper,  and  certainly  a  will 
of  his  own.  Later  I  was  to  know  him  better, 
and  my  first  introduction  to  him  as  a  person- 
ality was  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaak,  at 
Petrograd. 

St.  Isaak  possesses  none  of  the  mellow  charm 
of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan,  or  the  riot  of  colour 
of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  with  its 
treasures  from  Aladdin's  cave.  It  is  unusually 
austere  for  an  orthodox  cathedral,  although 
its  chimes  play  ragtime  every  half-hour.  Only 
its  columns  of  malachite  and  lapis  and  its 
vast  mosaics  in  the  ikonostase  relieve  the 
prevailing  gloom.  I  was  preparing  with  a 
friend  to  endure  the  attentions  of  a  guide 
through  the  more  sacred  regions  behind  the 
ikonostase,  when  I  saw  that  a  little  figure 
in  a  rough  grey  overcoat  timidly  desired  to 
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join  our  party.  He  was  such  a  very  young 
Ivan  that  his  eyes  had  not  yet  lost  the  look 
of  awe  placed  there  by  his  first  visit  to  a  great 
city.  His  square,  toil-worn  fingers  tightly 
clutched  his  cap  as  he  edged  nearer  to  us  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  our  guide 
more  about  the  wonderful  place  in  which  he 
stood.  But  that  majestic  personage,  with 
true  commercial  instinct,  swept  him  aside 
with  a  gesture  and  commenced  to  lead  us  on. 
No  peri  at  the  gates  of  Paradise  could  have 
gazed  more  longingly  or  more  humbly  over 
the  barrier  than  did  small  Ivan  when  it  seemed 
that  disappointment  was  imminent.  Yet  he 
said  nothing,  only  implored  with  his  eyes.  It 
was  his  mute  despair  which  moved  me,  and 
the  pompous  guide  was  informed  that  we 
would  willingly  share  his  information  with  a 
third  person.  There  was  a  grunt  of  dis- 
approval, a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  then 
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the  rail  was  lifted,  and  Ivan,  stepping 
with  infinite  care  and  respect  in  his  clumsy 
boots  upon  the  marble  floor,  achieved  his 
goal. 

After  that  my  interest  in  the  treasures  of 
St.  Isaak  was  subservient  to  my  interest  in 
little  Ivan.  He  was  so  happy  !  With  those 
square  fingers  of  his  he  lightly  touched  the 
green  and  blue  pillars  and  peered  with  his 
wondering  eyes  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
mosaics,  as  though  to  learn  the  secret  of  their 
making.  The  guide,  trusting  that  his  patron- 
age of  the  insignificant  soldier  would  result 
in  an  addition  to  his  tip,  expatiated  at  length 
upon  the  marvels  of  the  cathedral,  and  Ivan 
followed  closely  his  every  word,  nodding  his 
head  with  satisfaction.  He  was  still  speech- 
less, partly  from  respect  for  his  august  (!) 
companions,  and  still  more  from  reverence 
for  the  holy  place.  At  last  the  tour  was  over, 
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and  he  shyly  produced  from  his  pocket  a 
scanty  store  of  coppers,  but  my  friend  bade 
him  put  them  back. 

"  You  were  our  guest,"  he  said. 

And  little  Ivan  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  of  five  feet  and  a  few  inches  and  saluted, 
while  he  clicked  his  heels  together. 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  answered  in  a  clear 
boyish  voice.  "  I  will  pray  for  you." 

He  smiled  happily,  and  we  saw  him 
join  a  kneeling  group  in  front  of  a  distant 
ikon. 

A  few  months  later  we  were  tramping  idly 
through  the  dusty  streets  of  a  small  town  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  River  Kama,  when 
we  heard  the  sound  of  singing.  I  think  that 
Richard  Wagner  would  never  contemptuously 
have  relegated  the  human  voice  to  a  secondary 
place  amongst  musical  instruments  if  he  had 
ever  heard  the  Russians  sing.  Far  more 
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appealing  than  the  lilt  of  the  violin  or  the 
throb  of  the  'cello  are  the  deep  notes  of  the 
Slav  male  voices,  blending,  even  when  un- 
tutored, into  cadences  which  stir  the  heart 
and  awake  emotion  long  untouched.  Like 
children  to  the  strains  of  the  Pied  Piper,  we 
followed  the  lure  of  the  music  and  penetrated 
to  an  open  space,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
church,  on  two  others  by  low  barrack  build- 
ings, and  on  the  fourth  by  the  river  and  rolling 
meadow-land,  where  cattle  grazed  peacefully 
about  a  lonely  shrine.  In  this  space  stood 
the  garrison  of  Tcherdin — about  half  a  com- 
pany strong — singing  their  evening  hymn. 
A  matter  of  routine  this,  but  the  men  put 
into  the  melody  as  much  fervour  and  expres- 
sion as  though  they  had  not  sung  it  more 
times  than  they  could  count. 

We  joined  the  audience — half  a  dozen  small 
boys — on  the  grass  below  the  churchyard 
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wall,  and  listened  to  the  final  words.  Then 
the  ranks  were  broken,  and  Ivan  was  at 
liberty  to  amuse  himself  according  to  his 
inclination.  Two  vanished  into  the  guard- 
room and  returned  with  a  balalaika  and  a 
violin.  They  sat  on  the  low  step  and  played 
a  dance  with  such  a  swing  and  with  such  a 
wild  rhythm  that  we  moved  our  feet  in- 
voluntarily in  time  to  its  notes.  But  others, 
better  versed  than  we,  also  felt  the  call.  On 
the  broad  stone  flag — measuring  perhaps  four 
feet  by  three — which  lay  before  the  step, 
two  soldiers  sprang.  Booted  to  the  knees 
with  the  clumsy,  heavy  foot-gear  supplied  by 
army  contractors,  they  were  as  unlike  the 
daintily  shod  pseudo-moujiks  who  trip  and 
whirl  on  London  stages  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  And  yet  their  grace  as  they  stamped 
and  turned  in  the  complex  figures  more  than 
equalled  that  of  their  trained  imitators. 
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Another  soldier  produced  a  tambourine  which 
he  jingled  and  rapped  ^in  unison  with  the 
swift  steps  of  the  dance. 

Then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  Ivan 
scented  an  appreciative  audience.  No  soldier 
the  world  over,  be  he  Ivan,  Tommy,  or  Jean, 
can  resist  playing  to  the  gallery,  whether  it 
consists  of  two  persons  or  two  hundred.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  first  dancers  were  ex- 
hausted others  leaped  to  take  their  places 
and  attempted  to  outdo  their  predecessors 
in  skill  and  improvisation.  When  the  fingers 
of  the  musicians  began  to  feel  the  strain,  and 
the  feet  of  the  dancers  lacked  something  of 
their  first  agility,  the  sergeant  in  charge  of 
the  company  disengaged  himself  from  the 
group  and  came  towards  us  smiling.  He  was 
tall  and  lithe,  browned  by  the  summer  sun 
and  hardened  by  the  winter  cold — a  fine 
specimen  of  manhood.  For  an  instant  I 
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thought  he  was  going  to  ask  for  the  nachai 
(tip)  which  our  entertainers  so  richly  deserved, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  ashamed  of  the 
thought.  With  his  white  teeth  flashing  in 
his  dark  face,  he  said  the  men  would  appre- 
ciate a  copy  of  the  photograph  they  had  seen 
my  friend  take  while  they  were  dancing. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  spare  one  ? 
Then  two  or  three  others  came  up  grinning 
sheepishly  at  our  compliments,  to  ask  the 
usual  questions.  Were  we  English  ?  Were 
we  stopping  long  at  Tcherdin  ?  Where  were 
we  going  ?  And  when  we  pressed  a  silver  coin 
into  the  sergeant's  hand  he  bowed  with  the 
grace  of  a  courtier  and  said  : 

"  We  .will  drink  to  your  safe  journey." 

They  waved  farewell  to  us  as  we  climbed 

down  the  dusty  track  which  did  duty  as  a 

road,  and  our  last  glimpse  of  Tcherdin  was 

of   the  weather-beaten   barracks   overlooking 
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the  green  meadow-land,  where  cattle  grazed 
beneath  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  ikon  in  its 
shrine. 

Only  a  month  had  passed  when  Ivan  and 
ourselves  were  travelling  companions  on  a 
river  steamer.  Over  three  hundred  sturdy 
Cossacks  had  obeyed  the  summons  and  were 
on  their  way  from  Southern  Siberia  to  join 
the  forces  pouring  into  Omsk.  We  had  wit- 
nessed the  mobilization  in  a  small  steppe 
town  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  we  had  been 
spectators  of  the  parting  between  them  and 
their  womenfolk — a  scene  to  move  the  hardest 
heart — and  fate  had  decreed  that  we  should 
be  shipmates  for  four  sultry  summer  days. 
They  were  as  merry  as  children  !  They  sat 
on  the  deck,  their  great  boots  dangling  over 
the  side,  enjoying  a  constant  feast  of  sun- 
flower seeds,  or  munching  black  bread  and 
cucumbers,  while  they  joked  and  laughed  and 
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sang.  It  was  impossible  to  go  into  the  dining- 
saloon  without  finding  a  score  of  naively 
interested  faces  flattened  against  the  window- 
panes.  A  little  shy  until  they  realized  that 
we  were  allies  and  not  Niemtsi,  they  soon 
became  almost  inconveniently  our  friends. 
A  large  horny  hand  reached  through  the  open 
window  and  inquisitively  touched  the  cover 
of  a  book  which  I  was  reading. 

"  What  are  those  strange  marks,  Barin, 
can  you  really  read  them  ?  " 

Explaining  that  I  really  could,  I  handed 
out  the  book  for  Ivan's  inspection.  He  held 
it  right  side  up,  then  upside  down,  then 
sideways,  and  finally  returned  it  with  a 
beaming  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head.  By 
this  time  several  friends  had  gathered  round 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  illuminating 
conversation. 

"  I   should  like   to   go   to   England,"   said 
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Ivan,  "  but  I  could  never  learn  to  speak  the 
language." 

"  And  it  is  a  very  long  way,"  added  a 
comrade  ;  "  you  had  far  better  stay  at  home 
when  war  is  over." 

Never  for  a  moment  did  they  anticipate 
death  or  disaster. 

At  night,  when  darkness  hid  the  steppe, 
and  only  a  few  sailing  marks  glimmered  here 
and  there  to  indicate  our  course  between  the 
sand-banks,  friendly  shouts  from  the  shore 
often  penetrated  the  silence.  A  young  Cossack 
would  go  to  the  rail,  and  raising  his  hands  to 
his  lips  would  answer  : 

"  Yes,  it  is  I.  Tell  them  at  home  that  I 
am  gone."  A  pause.  "  Are  you  joining  us, 
Ivan  ?  Tell  the  little  wife  I  am  well." 
Another  pause.  "  God  keep  you,  Ivan,  we 
shall  meet  soon." 

Then  we  could  hear  only  the  soft  lap,  lap 
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of  the  little  waves  against  the  steamer's  side 
and  the  grunt  and  wail  of  a  concertina  in  the* 
bow. 

My  last  glimpse  of  Ivan  was  in  the  hospital 
at  Archangel,  with  its  long  rows  of  cots  each 
with  its  patient,  uncomplaining  occupant, 
grateful  for  the  least  attention.  Two  men 
there  were,  whose  hands  and  feet  had  suffered 
so  cruelly  from  frost-bite  that  they  would 
always  be  cripples,  yet  they  smiled  with 
pleasure  at  my  cigarettes.  It  was  very  cold 
in  the  trenches  they  told  me. 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  about  food  ?  ': 
I  asked. 

"  Oh,  quite  well,  Barin.  When  there  was 
food  we  ate,  and  when  there  was  none  we 
went  without.  Don't  look  so  sad.  We  are 
very  comfortable  now." 

A  bearded  giant  in  the  next  cot  called 
out  : 
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"  Comfortable  ?  I  should  think  so  !  We 
are  all  eating  enough  to  last  us  for  a  year." 

A  ripple  of  laughter  ran  through  the  ward, 
and  the  giant  rolled  a  cigarette  with  his  one 
remaining  hand  I 
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THE  DREAM  OF  YOURI 
BOGDANOVITCH 

OF  all  the  ugly,  cross-grained  men  in  the  town 
Youri  Bogdanovitch  was  the  ugliest  and  the 
most  disagreeable.  He  was  very  small  in 
every  way.  His  eyes  were  two,  small,  slaty 
buttons,  his  nose  was  a  small,  red  button,  his 
scanty,  mouse-coloured  hair  sprouted  in  small, 
prickly  patches  on  his  small  bullet-head,  and 
on  his  chin  and  upper  lip.  His  mind  was 
small,  and  his  heart — that  organ  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
affections — was  even  smaller.  The  only  big 
thing  about  Youri  Bogdanovitch  was  his 
thirst.  He  could  drink  any  amount  of  vodka, 
and  it  generally  only  made  him  uglier,  crosser 
and  more  thirsty  than  ever.  But  then,  every 
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one  drank  in  the  town  ;  it  was  the  only  thing 
to  do  when  work  was  done. 

The  town  itself  was  ugly.  It  was  a  mining 
town  and  had  a  big  factory  in  it  as  well.  The 
streets  were  very  broad  and  very  dirty.  The 
sun  seemed  always  under  a  cloud  when  it 
passed  by — perhaps  its  face  was  purposely 
covered  in  order  not  to  see  such  drunkenness 
and  degradation  as  slouched  about  the  streets 
or  sat  sullenly  in  the  houses.  Sometimes  its 
rays  shone  on  the  lake  near-by,  but  not  often- 
The  wide,  dirty  streets  straggled,  very  like 
their  inhabitants,  up  the  hill  from  which  the 
town  took  its  name  and  down  the  other  side 
until  they  were  lost  in  the  great  plain  which 
stretched  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Urals. 

There  was  a  railway  station  six  versts 
distant,  but  no  one  in  the  town  had  any 
particular  interest  in  trains,  so  it  might  just 
as  well  not  have  existed  except  for  the  fact 
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that  it  took  away  the  results  of  their  labours 
and  occasionally  brought  some  new  machinery. 
The  machinery  in  the  factory  frequently  had 
to  be  renewed  ;  it  was  always  wearing  out 
or  breaking  through  flaws.  The  men  in  the 
factory  said  it  was  poor  stuff,  but  Johann 
Schmidt,  the  foreman,  said  it  broke  because 
the  men  were  a  pack  of  Russian  pigs. 

Johann  Schmidt  was  a  Niemets,  and  the 
men  did  not  like  him  very  much  although  he 
had  some  interesting  ideas.  He  once  showed 
them  a  picture  of  his  King,  and  said  what  a 
fine  man  he  was  and  how  happy  every  one 
was  who  was  a  Niemets.  Yet  Johann  did 
not  believe  in  kings,  nor  did  Youri,  nor  any 
of  the  others.  If  it  were  not  for  kings  they 
would  not  have  to  work  so  many  hours  a 
day,  but  would  sit  all  day  and  drink  vodka, 
and  be  happy.  Johann  said  his  King  believed 
in  this,  too,  and  was  planning  to  free  the  world 
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from  tyrants.  Youri  thought  that  if  people 
had  to  be  in  mines  and  factories  they  should 
take  all  the  profits,  for  they  did  all  the  work. 
He  had  read  this  in  a  little  pamphlet  and 
approved  of  it. 

Sometimes  he  spoke  his  views  to  Anna 
Ivanovna,  his  wife,  but  not  often.  She  was 
a  silly  woman  !  She  went  every  Sunday  and 
feast-day  to  the  little  wooden  church  on  the 
hill  above  the  lake,  though  Youri  jeered  at 
her  for  so  doing.  He  himself  went  to  the 
church  as  seldom  as  he  dared.  He  did  not 
quite  like  to  stop  altogether,  for  he  had  once 
seen  a  picture — a  coloured  picture — of  what 
happened  to  people  when  they  died  if  they 
had  not  gone  to  church.  It  was  very  un- 
pleasant, and  Youri  decided  to  take  no  risks. 
Still,  Anna  Ivanovna  was  a  silly  woman.  She 
tried  to  keep  the  house  clean,  and  she  tried 
to  save  money.  Youri  hated  cleanliness  except 
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on  Saturdays,  when  he  went  to  the  Banya 
and  had  a  thorough  steaming.  But  the  house 
was  not  a  human,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
scrub  it.  As  for  saving  money,  it  was  his 
money,  and,  besides,  what  was  the  use  of 
saving  when  the  King  of  the  Niemtsi  was 
going  to  give  him  much  more  very  soon  ? 
The  silliest  of  all  this  silly  woman's  ideas  was 
that  he  should  not  drink  vodka.  Youri  had 
no  patience  with  her  and  showed  it,  and  then 
she  showed  it  afterwards.  She  had  a  silly, 
tender  skin. 

One  day  in  July  1914,  things  were  rather 
worse  than  usual.  Youri  came  back  from  the 
factory  with  his  thumb  tied  up  in  a  bit  of 
rag.  Some  of  the  machinery  had  broken 
again,  and  two  men  had  been  badly  hurt. 
It  was  said  the  machinery  was  made  by  the 
Niemtsi,  and  was  full  of  flaws  on  purpose, 
so  that  more  had  constantly  to  be  bought. 
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Johann  Schmidt  had  flown  into  a  terrible 
rage  at  this,  and  somehow  Youri  had  hit  his 
thumb  against  Johann's  teeth.  Johann  had 
lost  a  tooth,  but  Youri's  thumb  was  cut,  and 
he  felt  none  too  pleased.  As  he  reached  home 
he  was  greeted  by  the  odour  of  soap-suds. 
That  silly  woman  was  cleaning  the  house 
again  ! 

His  irritation  deepened. 

He  kicked  over  the  wooden  pail,  temptingly 
placed  in  the  doorway,  and  walked  in,  the 
dust  on  his  boots  turning  to  mud  in  the 
stream  he  had  created. 

"  Ai,  ai"  said  Anna  Ivanovna.  "  Why 
do  you  do  that  ?  "  though  she  knew  perfectly 
well. 

"  Because  it  is  not  right  to  clean  the  house. 
I  say  so,"  answered  Youri. 

He  sat  down  and  scowled  at  her.  Anna 
Ivanovna  continued  to  mop  up  the  floor 
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as  well  as  she  could,  then  she  saw  his 
thumb. 

"  Have  you  hurt  yourself  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  Badly  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  you  !  "  snarled  Youri. 
"  If  a  man  can't  be  quiet  in  his  own  house, 
where  can  he  be  quiet  ?  I'm  going  out."  He 
took  his  hat  and  clapped  it  on  his  head. 

"  Youri  Bogdanovitch,  you  are  not  going 
to  have  more  vodka  ?  Oh,  don't !  " 

Youri  stopped  in  the  door  and  looked  at 
her. 

"  You  are  a  silly  woman,"  he  declared. 
"  A  silly,  silly  woman  !  I  shall  not  tell  you 
where  I  am  going  or  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

He  kicked  the  overturned  bucket  so 
viciously  that  it  flew  across  the  room  and 
struck  Anna  Ivanovna  on  her  ankle.  Then 
he  stamped  off. 
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Anna  Ivanovna  did  not  say  anything.  She 
wiped  her  eyes  furtively  with  the  hem  of 
her  skirt,  threw  a  kerchief  over  her  head, 
and  left  her  house  and  the  bucket  and  the 
soap-suds  to  look  after  themselves  while  she 
followed  Youri  Bogdanovitch. 

Anna  Ivanovna  did  not  visibly  follow  her 
husband,  for  he  was  already  out  of  sight ;  she 
simply  made  straight  for  the  Government 
vodka  shop  which  stood  conveniently  at  a 
corner.  There  were  benches  outside  it,  so 
that  those  who  felt  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
carrying  power  of  their  legs  could  sit  comfort- 
ably and  drain  their  bottles,  and  then,  pos- 
sibly, comfortably  go  to  sleep  unless  disturbed 
by  others  of  a  like  disposition. 

The  benches  were  fully  occupied  when  she 
arrived,  and  in  front  of  the  benches  were 
three  men.  One  of  them  was  Youri  Bogdano- 
vitch. They  all  looked  at  Anna  Ivanovna 
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and  laughed,  for  they  knew  what  a  silly  woman 
she  was. 

"  Here  is  your  wife,  Youri  Bogdanovitch, 
come  to  take  you  home,"  said  one. 

"  You'd  think  she'd  know  better  by  this 
time,"  said  the  other. 

Anna  paid  no  heed  to  them.  She  began 
to  plead  with  Youri,  striving  to  hold  him  from 
the  door  which  he  wished  to  enter  by  clasping 
him  round  the  arm.  Youri  jerked  his  arm 
away  and  hit  his  cut  thumb.  He  swore,  and 
the  others  laughed.  Then  they  went  into 
the  vodka  shop  and  came  out  with  several 
bottles,  while  Anna  Ivanovna  still  stood, 
resting  her  sore  ankle  by  standing  on  one 
foot,  like  an  unhappy  stork.  The  three  men 
drank  the  vodka  thirstily  as  she  watched 
them. 

"  More  ?  "  said  Youri. 

"  Certainly  ;   more,"  said  the  others. 
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They  had  forgotten  Anna  Ivanovna,  who 
was  now  steadier  on  her  feet  than  Youri. 
She  seized  him  once  more  by  the  arm. 

"  Come  home  I  "  she  implored.  "  You  have 
had  enough." 

Then  Youri  did  something  which  he  rarely 
did  in  public — he  struck  her.  Anna  Ivanovna 
staggered,  put  a  hand  to  her  face  and  uttered 
a  wailing  cry,  and  Youri  entered  the  vodka 
shop  again.  When  he  came  out  Anna  was 
no  longer  there. 

"  Mustn't  hit  a  woman,"  said  a  sleepy 
voice  from  one  of  the  benches.  "  S'not  right." 

Youri  turned  to  strike  the  owner  of  the 
sleepy  voice,  but  changed  his  mind.  He  felt 
very  sleepy  too.  He  walked  uncertainly  to 
the  step  of  a  deserted  house,  pulled  out  his 
bottle  and  drained  it.  "  Silly  woman,"  he 
said  many  times.  "  Silly,  silly,  s-s — "  Then 
he  fell  asleep. 
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In  the  bad  old  days  when  vodka  was  drunk, 
every  one  was  very  kind  to  its  votaries,  so 
Youri  slumbered  peacefully  and  undisturbed. 
He  lay  there  for  many  hours  ;  all  the  evening 
and  all  the  night,  in  fact,  and  during  the  night 
he  had  a  dream. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  a  youth  once  more, 
helping  in  the  fields,  as  he  had  done  before 
he  had  left  the  country  and  become  a  drunken 
factory  hand.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  other  people  in  the  field  and  all  were  singing 
as  they  worked,  and  the  sun  shone  down  on 
them.  Then  black  clouds  gathered  on  the 
horizon  ;  there  was  lightning  and  the  rumble 
of  distant  thunder.  Still  they  worked  and 
sang,  and  the  clouds  grew  bigger  and  darker, 
and  the  lightning  played  about  like  golden 
wires  in  the  blackness.  Youri  looked  up  at 
the  sky  and  was  struck  dumb  with  horror, 
for  the  black  clouds  were  shaping  themselves 
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into  the  form  of  a  huge  man.  He  seemed  to 
be  leaning  forward  ever  so  slightly,  as  though 
he  wished  to  fall  on  the  earth  and  crush  the 
people  on  it.  He  had  a  spiked  helmet  on  his 
head,  and  his  eyes  were  made  of  lightning- 
flashes.  Who  could  he  be  ?  He  was  the 
man  in  the  picture  Johann  Schmidt  had 
shown  him  ! 

Then  all  the  other  people  in  the  field  saw 
the  cloud-monster,  and  they  rushed  forward, 
shrieking,  to  push  him  away  and  to  keep  him 
from  falling  on  them  and  crushing  them. 
Youri  pushed  too.  Many  more  people  came 
until  all  the  fields  were  full  of  them,  while 
the  thunder  crashed  until  the  whole  earth 
shook  with  the  noise  of  it.  Still  the  figure 
stood  in  the  heavens,  towering  above 
everything,  and  they  could  not  move  it 
although  more  people  had  come  to  help. 
Youri  pushed  with  all  his  might,  but  he 
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grew  very  tired  and  felt  that  he  could  do 
no  more. 

And  then,  suddenly,  the  figure  disappeared  ! 
The  sun  came  out  again  and  the  clouds  were 
gone. 

Youri  opened  his  eyes  and  grunted.  He 
was  rather  stiff,  unaccountably  weary,  and 
very  thirsty.  There  was  no  vodka  at  that 
hour  of  the  morning,  however,  so  he  picked 
himself  up  and  went  home.  Anna  Ivanovna 
was  already  at  work.  One  of  her  eyes  was 
quite  closed,  and  her  cheek  was  swollen  and 
discoloured.  She  did  not  ask  her  husband 
where  he  had  been,  but  he  very  nearly  asked 
her  what  she  had  done  to  her  eye.  Then  he 
remembered,  and  a  sensation  which  must 
have  been  shame  crept  into  his  little  heart 
and  stretched  it  slightly. 

He  sat  down  and  began  to  think  about  his 
dream.  Just  to  show  he  bore  his  wife  no 
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ill  will  for  her  conduct  on  the  preceding  day, 
he  related  it  at  length.  Anna  paused  in  the 
midst  of  putting  charcoal  in  the  samovar  to 
listen.  Her  one  open  eye  grew  large  with 
awe. 

"  It  is  a  sign  of  something,"  she  said  at 
last,  and  crossed  herself. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Youri  solemnly. 

"  It  is  a  message  from  Heaven,"  she 
continued. 

"  Or  from  the  devil,"  suggested  Youri. 

Anna  crossed  herself  again. 

"  I  think  we  should  tell  the  priest  about 
it,  don't  you  ?  " 

Youri  unexpectedly  agreed. 

"  I'll  go  with  you  and  tell  him  myself. 
Probably  you  would  forget  the  most  important 
points." 

They  drank  their  tea,  ate  some  black  bread, 
and  set  out. 
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Something  was  afoot  in  the  town.  There 
was  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  mayor's  house, 
and  some  one  was  reading  from  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  in  a  loud  voice.  Youri  forgot  all 
about  the  priest. 

"  Let's  see  what  that  is,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  urged  Anna.  "  We  must  not  miss 
the  priest." 

"  Silly  woman,"  cried  Youri,  "  the  priest 
is  over  there.  I  can  see  his  tall  hat  and  his 
grey  coat." 

Anna  submitted  to  be  led  along  until  they 
stood  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  The 
mayor  had  finished  reading  and  was  now 
making  a  speech. 

"  We  know  for  what  we  must  fight  and 
whom  we  must  fight,"  he  said.  "  This  is  no 
unknown  foe  of  whom  we  have  never  heard. 
We  have  sheltered  him  in  our  midst  for 
hundreds  of  years,  we  have  been  his  slaves. 
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We  have  endured  his  overbearing  ways,  his 
cheap  inferior  wares,  and  his  harsh  methods 
until  we  can  stand  them  no  longer.  Now  it 
will  not  be  '  Russia  for  the  Germans,'  but 
'  Russia  for  the  Russians.'  Remember  that 
with  every  blow  you  give,  you  strike  off  one 
link  of  the  chain  which  has  held  us  captive. 
Remember  that  this  war  is  to  help  your 
brothers  in  another  land  who  have  suffered 
even  as  we.  Fight  as  you  have  never  fought 
before,  for  God  is  with  you.  Fight  to 
clear  the  black  clouds  away,  that  the  sun 
may  shine  upon  our  land — freed  from  the 
gloom  of  German  influence.  God  save  the 
Tsar  !  " 

There  was  a  burst  of  cheers,  and  Anna 
clutched  her  husband's  sleeve. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  means  that  my  dream  was  true," 
said  Youri,  his  brain  unusually  clear. 
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"  You  heard  what  he  said  about  black 
clouds." 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  protested 
Anna. 

"  You  are  a  silly  woman  then,"  said  Youri, 
but  he  said  it  not  unkindly. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  them  both  mentally 
to  keep  pace  with  the  events  of  that  day,  so 
rapidly  did  they  succeed  each  other.  Johann 
Schmidt  was  taken  away,  and  so  were  a 
number  of  other  Niemtsi.  The  factory  was 
closed  temporarily,  for  most  of  the  staff  were 
German,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  it  was 
owned  by  Germans. 

But  the  greatest  event  of  all  was  the  closing 
of  the  vodka  shops.  There  was  nothing  to 
drink  anywhere  except  tea  or  water.  Youri 
Bogdanovitch  and  many  kindred  spirits  sat 
about  like  thirsty  dogs  with  their  tongues 
almost  hanging  out,  yearning  for  vodka-— or 
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even  beer.  There  was  none.  Youri  was 
particularly  dry,  for  he  had  told  his  dream 
so  often  to  so  many  interested  audiences  that 
he  felt  he  had  earned  a  drink.  He  had  seen 
the  priest,  who  had  listened  attentively  as  he 
fingered  the  cross  suspended  from  his  neck 
by  a  silver  chain. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest  when  Youri  had 
finished,  "  undoubtedly  this  was  a  message 
to  you  from  on  high." 

"  Why  wasn't  it  sent  to  you,  Baboushka  ?  " 
asked  Youri. 

"  Because  you  needed  it  more,"  was  the 
crushing  rejoinder. 

Youri  hung  his  head  sheepishly.  He 
decided  not  to  tell  the  others  what  the  priest 
had  said,  for  he  was  regarded  as  a  prophet 
by  his  friends.  Anna  Ivanovna — silly  woman  ! 
— was  quite  annoyed  at  the  priest  for  his 
severity.  She  looked  admiringly  at  Youri 
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out  of  her  one  good  eye,  and  spoke  her 
mind. 

"  Peace,  woman,  peace,"  said  the  hero. 
"  Baboushka  may  have  been  right.  Anyway, 
I  leave  to-morrow  to  fight." 

"  But  you  have  not  been  asked  to 
go,"  cried  Anna.  "  You  are  older  than 
those  called  out.  Your  turn  may  come 
later." 

"  God  has  asked  me,"  said  Youri  impres- 
sively. "  Do  you  remember  how,  in  my 
dream,  I  was  among  the  first  to  push 
away  the  cloud-monster  ?  I  shall  be  so  in 
fact." 

Anna  sighed.  Youri  also  sighed,  but  his 
was  caused  by  a  keen  desire  for  vodka. 
He  went  home  and  drank  a  great  deal  of 
tea. 

Next  morning  he  reached  the  square  in 
front  of  the  mayor's  house  in  time  to  join 
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the  young  men  who  were  drawn  up  to  march 
to  the  railway  station.  They  greeted  him 
with  unbecoming  mirth,  and  Youri  was 
annoyed. 

"  What's  all  this  row  about  ?  "  cried  a 
sergeant.  "  Now,  you  fellow,"  to  Youri, 
"  not  so  much  noise  there.  Fall  in  !  Right 
turn  !  March  !  " 

Youri,  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  fell  in  and  marched 
with  the  rest. 

Anna  Ivanovna  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  as  the  little  company  trudged  down  the 
dirty,  dusty  street. 

"  Crying  ?  "  asked  a  neighbour.  "  Cheer 
up  !  There  are  others  who  have  more  cause 
to  grieve  than  you." 

Anna  Ivanovna  removed  her  hands  from 
her  face.  She  was  smiling. 

"  Crying,"  she  retorted,  "  certainly  not ! 
What  with  no  vodka  and  plenty  of  fighting, 
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my  Youri  will  be  a  different  man  when  he 
comes  home." 

Perhaps  she  was  not  such  a  silly  woman 
after  all ! 
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HE  might  be  annoyed  if  he  knew  I  was  writing 
about  him.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  he  might 
smile  indulgently,  as  he  so  often  used  to  smile 
when  my  Gallic  impetuosity  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  say,  "  There  is  nothing  so  wonderful 
in  all  this,  my  friend."  I  can  see  his  face 
now,  the  tanned  skin  stretched  tightly  over 
the  bony  structure,  the  steely  eyes — always 
with  an  amused  twinkle  lurking  in  their 
depths — under  slightly  oblong  lids,  the  firm 
chin  and  decided  mouth  with  lines  curving 
from  the  broad  nostrils  into  the  cheeks.  His 
height  was  below  the  average  height  of  man, 
his  frame  delicately  yet  strongly  made — a 
creation  of  iron  nerve  and  supple  muscle — 
altogether  an  ideal  horseman  and  a  typical 
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Cossack.  Such  was  "  my  general,"  as  I  loved 
to  call  him. 

Often  we  would  sit  in  the  club  in  that 
distant  Siberian  town,  and  talk  of  war.  In 
those  placid  summer  days  when  all  the  world 
was  seemingly  at  peace,  his  mind  was  full  of 
past  campaigns  and  of  battles  yet  to  come. 
He  dreamed  of  war  ;  his  waking  days  were 
spent  in  studying  the  dicta  of  great  masters 
of  the  art ;  never  for  an  instant  was  it  absent 
from  his  mind. 

"  The  Japanese  War  was  of  inestimable 
value  to  us,"  he  once  said.  "  We  were  in 
need  of  a  lesson  in  preparedness,  and,"  with 
a  laugh,  "  we  had  it !  I  don't  think  we  have 
since  neglected  our  opportunities.  Look  at 
our  officers  now ;  compare  those  keen,  alert, 
young  fellows  with  the  lackadaisical  amateurs 
you  might  have  seen  twelve  years  ago.  Then, 
war  was  a  pastime,  a  rather  corrupt  pastime. 
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Now,  we  are  in  earnest.  I  wonder  whom  we 
will  fight  next  ?  "  His  stern  eyes  grew  almost 
dreamy  as  he  looked  into  the  future. 

"  Who  do  you  think  it  will  be  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"  Germany,"  he  said  tersely,  to  my  surprise. 

"  Really  ?  But  you  are  so  closely  bound 
up  with  Germany  in  every  way,  socially, 
politically,  and  industrially." 

He  snapped  his  thin  fingers.  "  That  for 
our  bonds  1  I  can  assure  you,  my  friend, 
that  when  the  time  comes  the  whole  Russian 
people  will  rise  up  as  one  man  and  break  the 
chains  fi  made  in  Germany,'  which  they  have 
long  inarticulately  resented."  Then  he  turned 
to  me,  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  was  appa- 
rent. "  You  will  write  a  book  on  Russia  ?  " 

I  confessed  that  such  was  my  desire. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  do  justice  to  the 
people.  Leave  out  the  officials — they  are  not 
representative,  they  are  infected  with  the 
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German  microbe — but  try  to  see  into  the 
heart  of  the  people  and  read  it  truthfully." 

"  You  should  write  a  book  yourself  !  "  I 
cried. 

The  lines  about  his  mouth  deepened  with 
his  half  smile. 

"  I  have  done  so." 

"  Where  is  it  ?     May  I  read  it  ?  " 

"  It  would  probably  convey  nothing  to  you, 
my  impulsive  friend,  but  I  fear  you  cannot 
see  it  in  any  case.  It  is  in  the  archives  of 
our  War  Office."  Then  he  spoke  of  the  great 
soldiers  of  England,  many  of  whom  he  knew. 
"  Your  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  what  a  fine  man  ! 
And  Smith-Dorrien,  I  knew  him  well :  a  great 
officer  and  a  great  general.  Roberts  I  never 
met.  I  am  sorry,  for  he  is  my  ideal  in  modern 
times,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche" 

"  And  Lord  Kitchener  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,    I   have   met   him.     What   a   man ! 
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What  a  mind  !  And  what  eyes  !  They  looked 
into  my  very  soul,  and  I  was  thankful  that 
I  had  nothing  to  hide,  for  he  would  have  seen 
it.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story.  I  was  in 
India  some  years  ago  when  Lord  Kitchener 
was  in  command.  I  had  a  camera  with  me, 
but  they  asked  me,  as  a  gentleman,  to  take 
no  photographs,  so  I  did  not.  I  wandered 
about  and  finally  reached  Quetta,  where  I 
was  the  guest  of  the  general  commanding. 
The  first  night,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  came 
a  telegram.  My  host  read  it,  flushed,  and 
handed  it  to  me,  saying,  e  Colonel ' — I  was 
a  colonel  then — '  you  are  a  man  of  sense  and 
tact,  you  will  appreciate  my  position.'  The 
telegram  read,  '  Presence  of  Russian  officer 
not  desired  at  Quetta.  Kitchener.'  He  was 
quite  right.  I  should  have  done  the  same 
myself  had  an  English  officer  penetrated  to 
Kushk-Post.  So  I  left  next  morning.  But 
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the  photographs  " — he  smiled  ;  "we  captured 
the  very  ones  I  had  most  coveted  on  the 
person  of  a  Japanese  officer  returning  home 
when  our  war  broke  out.  It  was  the  reward 
of  virtue." 

Happy  were  those  days  in  that  Siberian 
town  with  its  cosmopolitan  population. 
Chinese,  Manchus,  Russians,  Japanese,  the 
ubiquitous  Germans,  and  a  few  Americans, 
English,  and  French  thronged  the  streets. 

"  The  Chinese,"  said  my  general,  "  are  a 
fine  race.  I  admire  them,  but  just  now  their 
army  is  composed  merely  of  bands  of  brigands. 
I  was  in  the  Boxer  rebellion  ;  I  also  speak 
one  or  two  of  their  dialects." 

What  languages  did  he  not  speak  ?  Persian, 
Turkish  and  Irdu,  French,  German,  and 
English  were  almost  as  his  mother  tongue, 
and  all  had  been  acquired  for  strictly  military 
purposes. 
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"  One  should  know  the  language  of  one's 
possible  allies  and  possible  enemies,"  he  told 
me. 

Never,  during  our  frequent  meetings,  did 
he  mention  any  domestic  ties.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  this  incarnation  of  war,  with 
the  Cross  of  St.  George  at  his  collar,  could 
find  time  or  patience  for  feminine  encum- 
brances. He  lived  almost  a  monastic  life. 
I  never  saw  him  glance  twice  at  a  pretty 
woman,  nor  did  he  put  in  an  appearance  at 
any  of  the  dances  or  dinners  which  were  then 
in  full  swing.  Naturally,  I  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  I  sometimes  wondered. 

Then  came  the  thunderbolt  of  the  Arch- 
duke's assassination. 

"  We  will  fight,"  said  my  general,  and  his 
eyes  glittered. 

He  settled  himself  to  wait,  counting  the 
weeks  which  might  have  to  elapse  with  the 
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suppressed  eagerness  of  a  child  at  school, 
longing  for  the  holidays.  Five  weeks,  after 
war  was  declared  we  travelled  together  to 
Petrograd,  and  it  was  then  that  I  first  heard 
him  mention  his  family. 

"  My  wife  will  be  there  to  meet  me,"  he 
said  calmly. 

I  hid  my  surprise. 

"  It  will  be  hard  for  her  to  part  with  you 
again  so  soon,"  I  hazarded. 

My  general  looked  slightly  surprised. 

"  Oh,  she  is  used  to  it.  A  soldier's  .wife 
must  be  prepared  for  anything." 

I  inferred  that  there  were  no  sons  or 
daughters,  and  speculated  quietly  upon  the 
personality  of  the  wife.  A  Spartan  she  must 
be — fitting  mate  for  my  imperturbable  Cos- 
sack— and  self-sacrificing  and  loving.  I 
imagined  that  my  general  grew  a  little  sad 
as  we  drew  nearer  Petrograd,  as  though 
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anticipating  the  anguish  of  this  short 
union. 

Our  train  was  a  day  late — not  bad,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  troops  on  their  way  to  the 
front — and  we  puffed  into  the  Petrograd 
station  at  the  chilly  hour  of  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. My  general  had  gathered  his  effects 
together.  He  had  two  small  valises  and  a 
modest  hold-all.  I  held  out  my  hand  and  he 
grasped  it  warmly. 

"  Au  revoir.  God  bless  you !  Mind  you 
send  me  that  marvellous  book  of  yours." 

He  shook  my  hand  again  and  ran  rapidly 
down  the  steps  to  the  platform.  I  turned 
to  annex  a  porter  and  left  the  carnage  by  the 
other  exit.  I  looked  down  the  platform. 
There  was  my  general,  and  by  his  side  was  a 
little  woman,  elegantly  dressed,  her  small 
hands  clasping  his  arm,  her  dainty  feet  tapping 
the  floor  with  childish  temper. 
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"  It  is  really  too  bad,"  she  was  saying, 
and  her  words  reached  me  clearly ;  "  here 
have  I  been  waiting  for  years  and  years 
for  your  horrid  train.  Why  are  you  so 
late  ?  " 

My  general  bent  his  head  submissively  to 
the  storm  and  murmured  something. 

"  You  should  have  said  you  were  in  a 
hurry,"  she  continued  petulantly.  "  I  have 
had  no  breakfast.  Is  this  all  your  luggage  ? 
Oh,  I  do  believe  you  have  forgotten  to  bring 
me  the  Mandarin  coat  you  promised  me  ! 
It's  too  bad  of  you  !  Come  along.  I  have  a 
cab  waiting,  though  the  driver  is  probably 
dead  with  cold  by  now." 

So  my  general,  the  cross  bestowed  upon 
him  for  valour  on  the  field  of  battle  shining 
at  his  collar,  meekly  followed  his  butterfly 
wife,  love  for  her  beauty  and  admiration  at 
her  baby  rages  written  on  his  tanned  face. 
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And  I  sighed  that  my  picture  of  his  ideal 
mate  was  but  a  thing  of  dreams. 

Best  of  all  do  I  like  to  picture  him  in  his 
true  element.  It  was  in  June  1915  that  he 
led  his  last  charge  against  the  Austrians.  All 
his  officers  were  dead,  all  his  ammunition 
gone.  Nothing  remained  to  his  loyal  troops 
but  their  own  dauntless  courage. 

"  Once  more,  my  children  !  "  he  cried,  and 
they  charged  with  a  will.  "  Again,  my 
children  I " 

His  right  arm  was  shattered,  and  he  reeled 
in  his  saddle.  The  Cossacks  responded  nobly. 
But  what  can  human  might  avail  against 
shrapnel  ?  Those  who  survived  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  my  general  amongst  them. 

When  I  heard  of  it,  I  exclaimed  aloud  : 

"  Thank  God  he  is  with  the  Austrians,  not 
the  Germans  !  "  for  I  knew  his  proud  spirit 
would  never  submit  to  the  outrages  so  gratui- 
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tously  inflicted  by  that  other  foe.     It  is  hard 
enough  to  think  of  the  eagle  as  a  captive  ! 

When  the  war  is  over,  I  look  forward  to 
sitting  once  more  with  my  general,  in  some 
spot  far  from  the  voice  of  womankind,  and 
discussing  the  all-absorbing  problem  :  "  Whom 
shall  we  fight  next  ?  ': 
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THE  WHITE  HORSE 

The  white  horse  of  the  great  General  Skobeleff 
has  often  been  seen  by  the  Russian  soldiers 
during  the  present  war.  It  is  supposed  either 
to  warn  of  approaching  disaster  or  to  protect 
from  harm 

GEORGE  THOMAS  GREEN  was  a  very  stupid  boy. 
More  by  good  luck  than  good  management  he 
blundered  his  way  through  school,  and  every 
report  told  the  same  tale,  "  he  takes  no 
interest  in  his  studies."  David  Green  shook 
his  head  sadly  over  his  son's  lack  of  progress, 
for  he  was  a  shrewd  and  prosperous  business 
man  and  it  was  not  often  that  his  calculations 
were  set  at  naught  as  they  were  in  the  case  of 
George  Thomas. 

There  was  one  subject,  however,  in  which 
George  Thomas   took   a  vast   interest — none 
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knew  why,  and  very  few  knew  of  it  at  all — 
this  was  Russia  and  all  things  appertaining 
to  Russia.  Not  that  George  Thomas  knew 
much  about  that  distant  country,  but  he 
found  out  all  he  could  and  was  consumed  with  a 
desire  to  know  more.  Surreptitiously  he 
bought  books — mostly  second-hand  copies  or 
cheap  reprints — and  he  could  name  you  all 
the  towns  of  any  size  in  the  Empire,  pro- 
nouncing them  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
and  give  you  a  fragmentary  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Tsars.  When  David  Green 
discovered  this  hobby  of  his  son's  he  was 
aghast.  Russia,  to  him,  was  an  outlandish 
country,  peopled  by  barbarians,  and  the  less 
said  about  it  the  better.  But  he  violated 
his  own  principles  by  saying  so  much 
about  it  that  George  Thomas  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  run  away  to  that 
outlandish  country,  when  Providence  stepped 
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in  and  arranged  things  in  a  more  seemly 
fashion. 

Providence  introduced  a  man  to  Mr.  Green 
who  knew  some  one  in  Archangel  who  wanted 
a  young  man,  willing  to  learn  the  timber 
business  and  the  Russian  language,  who  was 
strong  and  not  averse  to  cold  weather.  So 
George  Thomas  went  to  Archangel  under 
proper  auspices,  accompanied  by  a  grudging 
paternal  blessing  and  a  light  heart.  He 
thought  the  timber  business  a  most  fascinating 
profession,  looked  forward  to  snow,  and  spent 
most  of  his  leisurely  journey  in  a  tramp 
steamer  with  his  head  buried  in  a  Russian 
Grammar.  "  He  will  be  home  in  six  months," 
said  his  father,  but  he  was  wrong. 

George  Thomas  divided  the  winter  months 
between  Soroka  and  Kovda  on  the  White  Sea. 
At  Soroka  he  was  often  for  weeks  at  a  time 
alone  in  the  forest  with  only  the  workmen 
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and  a  Baltic  province  foreman  who  spoke  bad 
German  and  worse  Russian.  It  was  a  fine 
life  !  They  worked  like  galley  slaves  and  ate 
like  giants,  and  George  Thomas  learned  to 
sleep  where  he  fell,  like  the  great  trees  they 
brought  crashing  down  in  the  white  stillness. 
He  got  the  skin  of  a  blue  fox  and  planned  to 
have  it  made  into  a  muff  for  his  mother. 
Kovda  was  different  but  equally  splendid. 
There  he  lived  with  a  Yorkshireman,  who  had 
never  seen  Yorkshire,  or  England  either,  for 
that  matter,  but  who  was  a  loyal  Briton  just 
the  same.  The  Yorkshireman  had  a  Russian 
wife,  and  she  taught  George  Thomas  Russian. 
There  was  also  a  cinema  at  Kovda.  The 
films  were  brought  by  sleigh  six  hundred  miles 
from  Uleaborg.  There  was  enormous  excite- 
ment when  a  new  film  came ;  every  one  went 
to  the  cinema  that  night. 

In  the  spring  George  Thomas  returned  to 
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Archangel.  He  was  taller  and  broader  and 
had  even  grown  a  little  dark  moustache.  He 
understood  most  of  what  was  said  to  him  in 
Russian  and  only  bungled  badly  at  the  tele- 
phone. The  report  which  reached  his  father 
was,  "  He  shows  marked  ability  and  promises 
exceedingly  well.  At  the  end  of  a  year  we 
shall  raise  his  salary." 

But  George  Thomas's  salary  was  never 
raised,  and  for  this  cause :  he  ran  away. 
The  reason  why  he  ran  away  was  never 
explained  to  any  one  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
could  have  explained  it  to  himself.  This  is 
how  it  came  about.  Russia  and  Austria  were 
only  on  speaking  terms  through  the  medium  of 
cannon  ;  then  Germany  joined  Austria  ;  then 
England  and  France  joined  Russia.  The 
world  was  in  a  turmoil ;  so  was  little  Archangel, 
and  so  was  the  brain  of  George  Thomas. 
Ought  he  to  return  to  England  and  fight  for 
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King  and  Country,  or  could  he  hope  to  remain 
in  Russia,  in  the  land  of  his  heart,  and 
fight  for  her  and  the  Tsar  ?  He  could  not 
decide.  Unconsciously,  his  employer,  himself  a 
patriotic  Scot  born  in  Moscow,  helped  on  the 
crisis.  "  Green,"  he  said  kindly,  "  you're 
looking  glum  these  days.  Do  you  want  to  go 
home  and  enter  the  army  ?  I  won't  stand  in 
your  way,  lad.  We'll  keep  your  place  open  for 
you  till  you  come  back,  though  we  can  ill 
spare  you.  Speak  up  !  Do  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

George  Thomas  gulped  several  times  as 
though  he  had  swallowed  a  fish-bone.  "  No, 
thank  you,  sir,"  he  stammered.  "  I'll  stay 
here,  thank  you." 

Two  days  later  saw  him  in  Petersburg — 
not  yet  Petrograd — moving  heaven  and  castle 
to  enter  the  Russian  army  as  a  private.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  military  authorities 
stating  that  he  would  be  proud  to  eat  the 
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bread  of  the  Russian  soldier,  and  he  implored 
his  consul  to  expedite  matters  if  possible. 
The  consul  looked  at  him  curiously ;  such  an 
anomaly  as  George  Thomas  had  never  come 
his  way. 

"  But  have  you  no  love  for  England  ?  " 
he  asked. 

George  Thomas  fingered  his  hat  nervously. 
"  Of  course  I  love  England,  sir,"  he  answered. 
"  After  all,  she's  my  mother ;  but  Russia  is " 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  consul  encouragingly. 
This  was  a  most  remarkable  boy  ! 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Russia  is  my  sweetheart/' 
finished  George  Thomas,  blushing  violently. 

"  I  think  you  will  get  on,"  said  the  consul, 
and  signed  the  papers  the  enthusiast  had  laid 
before  him. 

The  consul  was  right — George  Thomas  did 
get  on.  He  entered  the  43rd  Infantry  Regi- 
ment and  worked  hard.  Before  he  reached 
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the  Front  he  was  a  corporal,  and  by  the  time 
he  had  been  a  month  in  that  army  presided 
over  by  the  kindly  genius  of  General  Ivanoff, 
he  was  a  sergeant — Sergeant  Egor  Davido- 
vitch  Zelen,  which  is  the  same  as  George 
Green,  son  of  David. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to  see 
the  white  horse,  although  he  never  mentioned 
it  to  any  one  as  he  had  a  wholesome  dread  of 
ridicule.  But  there  it  was,  just  the  same — a 
fine  beast  of  spotless  white,  with  small  ears 
well  pricked,  and  large,  intelligent  eyes  which 
seemed  always  to  be  searching  for  something. 
Often  he  wondered,  as  he  saw  it  through  the 
gently  falling  snow,  if  it  could  be  alive,  but  no 
animal  could  possibly  have  existed  between 
their  trenches  and  the  Austrian  lines,  where  it 
frequently  appeared.  So  he  simply  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  thought  it  a  trick  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  held  his  tongue.  That  he  eventually 
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parted  with  his  secret  was  no  fault  of  his  own, 
but  was  due  entirely  to  the  unexpected  be- 
haviour of  the  ghostly  steed. 

Sergeant  Egor  was  sitting  at  the  entrance 
to  his  dug-out,  experimenting  with  the  con- 
certina, which  had  a  great  fascination  for  him 
and  which  he  played  excruciatingly  badly. 
He  was  trying  to  master  a  song  he  had  heard 
some  Cossacks  sing  the  day  before.  It  had  a 
fine  swing  and  he  played  it  over  many  times, 
always  making  the  same  mistakes. 

"  Wait,  brothers.,  wait !  What  are  ye  seeking  ?  " 
"  We  seek  our  rifles  to  fight  for  the  Tsar.97 

groaned  the  concertina,  and  Egor's  platoon 
groaned  also,  for  it  was  painful  to  hear. 

The  instrument  of  torture  fell  from  his 
hands.  Down  the  trench  trotted  the  white 
horse,  his  head  erect,  his  nostrils  dilated,yn 
his  eyes  a  look  of  terror  !  It  seemed  that  the 
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beast  must  trample  on  some  of  the  men  who 
were  unconscious  of  its  approach.  Egor  gave 
a  loud,  involuntary  cry. 

"  Look  out  !     The  white  horse  is  coming  !  " 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  communication 
trench.  Some  one  seized  him  by  the  arm  and 
dragged  him  along.  As  he  stumbled  down  the 
narrow  path  there  was  a  roar  and  the  whole 
earth  shook,  while  fragments  of  boards  and 
clouds  of  dirt  rose  high  in  the  air. 

"  It  was  a  mine,"  said  one,  "  but  we  are 
safe,  thanks  to  the  white  horse." 

The  soldiers  looked  at  Egor  with  awe.  To 
see  the  white  horse,  that  symbol  of  approach- 
ing disaster,  was  given  to  few,  and  that  it 
should  be  vouchsafed  to  an  Englishman  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  The  Austrians 
did  not  capture  the  trench  and  few  men  were 
injured.  Egor  ate  his  black  bread  and  drank 
his  cabbage  soup  that  night  very  thoughtfully, 
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and  the  colonel,  when  he  heard  the  full  account, 
was  thoughtful  also.  One  learns  to  believe 
many  things  in  time  of  war. 

After  that  Egor  did  not  see  the  white  horse 
so  often.  It  was  as  though  it  had  served  its 
purpose  and  had  gone  back  to  the  spirit-land 
where  it  belonged. 

Then  Egor  did  a  little  voluntary  work  in 
carrying  ammunition  across  an  open  space 
which  was  being  well  peppered  by  Austrian 
snipers — a  bit  of  work  which  brought  his  name 
up  for  the  cross  of  St.  George. 

"  But,"  protested  the  sergeant,  "  it  was 
nothing.  I  was  in  no  danger." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  his  captain. 

George  dropped  his  voice. 

"  Batoushka,  the  white  horse  was  with  me 
all  the  time.  I  am  sure  his  body  stopped  many 
bullets  which  might  have  hit  me.  I  was 
perfectly  safe." 
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The  captain  checked  a  smile.  This  young 
sergeant,  so  upright  in  his  stone-grey  uniform^ 
with  his  fur  bashlik  on  his  dark  hair,  was  too 
serious  to  be  teased. 

"  You  will  have  the  cross  in  any  case,"  he 
assured  him. 

And  the  white  horse  once  more  vanished  to 
his  ghostly  stable. 

Thicker  and  thicker  fell  the  snow.  It  lay  in 
drifts,  piled  high  by  the  wind  which  swept 
over  the  plain  ;  it  covered  the  hideous  evi- 
dences of  war  and  smoothed  out  the  scars  and 
wounds  on  the  face  of  the  suffering  earth.. 
There  was  quiet  in  the  trenches  on  both  sides 
— a  scene  of  peace  which  portended  fresh 
effort.  Egor  had  found  another  concertina 
and  was  struggling  with  it  in  the  reserve 
trenches  where  his  regiment  was  resting^, 
when  his  colonel  sent  for  him. 

It  was  a  very  small  hut,  heated  to  boiling- 
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point  and  occupied  at  that  time  by  three  men  : 
his  captain,  his  colonel,  and  another.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  maps  and  pictures 
from  English  illustrated  papers,  and  an  ikon 
hung  in  one  corner.  The  three  men  all  looked 
at  Egor  as  he  stood  at  attention. 

"  Would  you  like  some  work,  my  boy  ?  " 
said  the  captain. 

"  Yes,  Batoushka,"  answered  George  eagerly. 

"  It  will  be  difficult  work,"  interrupted  the 
colonel,  and  the  third  man  nodded  his  head  in 
assent.  He  was  a  slight  man  of  middle 
height  with  sad  eyes  and  his  pointed,  brown 
beard  was  tinged  with  grey.  Egor  liked  his 
face. 

"  We  want  to  find  out  certain  details  about 
the  Austrians,"  continued  the  colonel.  "  If 
you  are  given  a  white  uniform  do  you  think 
you  could  creep  up  to  their  trenches  to- 
morrow night  and  get  the  information  we 
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wish  ?  If  you  would  rather  not,  you  must  say 
so.  We  know  you  are  a  brave  man  and 
your  refusal  would  be  no  reflection  on  your 
courage." 

Egor  looked  past  the  group  out  of  the  small 
window.  There,  in  the  snow,  was  the  white 
horse. 

"  If  you  can  have  the  uniform  ready  I 
will  go  to-night,  sir,"  he  said,  unconsciously 
addressing  the  third  man. 

"  You  have  no  fear  ?  "  asked  the  colonel 
curiously. 

Egor  smiled. 

"  The  white  horse  will  help  me." 

The  third  man  suddenly  spoke  : 

"  Then  you  have  seen  the  white  horse  ?  " 

"  He  is  there  now,"  said  Egor,  pointing  to 
the  window. 

The  three  turned,  but  nothing  could  they 
see  except  the  falling  snow.  The  third  man 
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crossed  himself  and  laid  a  hand  on  Egor's 
shoulder. 

"  My  son,  we  feel  that  God  has  given  you 
more  than  a  brave  heart.  When  you  return 
this  night  a  commission  will  be  here  for  you." 

Eight  hours  later  the  snow  still  fell  and 
peace  still  reigned.  Those  in  the  Austrian 
trenches  could  see  only  the  snow-drifts  across 
the  few  hundred  yards  which  separated  them 
from  the  Russians.  The  drifts  occasionally 
altered  shape ;  they  appeared  in  various 
places  and  then  disappeared.  Sergeant  Egor 
Davidovitch  Zelen  made  an  excellent  snow- 
drift. He  was  all  in  white.  Even  his  face 
was  covered  with  a  white  preparation,  which 
claimed  to  keep  out  the  cold  as  well,  and  he 
had  a  small,  white  flask  containing  cognac. 
He  drifted,  foot  by  foot  and  inch  by  inch,  to 
the  enemy's  lines,  and  listened  and  looked  and 
drifted  farther  along  by  the  trenches,  until  he 
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had  heard  and  seen  the  things  which  the 
colonel  had  wanted  to  know. 

It  was  very  cold.  Even  the  flannel  and  fur 
could  not  keep  out  the  chill.  He  felt  for  his 
white  flask  but  it  had  gone.  Then  he  turned 
to  drift  back  to  his  own  trenches,  and  faced 
the  wind  !  Slow  as  his  progress  had  been  on 
his  outward  journey  it  was  now  slower.  The 
white  horse  walked  beside  him,  picking  its 
way  delicately,  its  head  drooping  and  its 
eyes  veiled. 

"  He  is  tired  and  cold  too,"  thought  Egor. 

He  paused  to  make  a  few  notes  in  his  note- 
book which  had  a  waterproof  cover.  His 
fingers  could  hardly  hold  the  pencil,  but  he 
succeeded  in  writing  down  the  salient  facts 
of  his  night's  work.  "  Before  I  go  to  sleep," 
he  murmured.  Then  he  tucked  the  book 
away  and  burrowed  deeper  into  the  warm 
snow.  The  white  horse  stood  by  him.  He 
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could  feel  its  hot  breath  blowing  on  his  face 
and  it  comforted  him.  He  reached  out  a 
hand  and  patted  the  smooth,  soft  nose. 
Then  he  slept. 

When  they  found  him  in  the  morning,  a  few 
yards  from  his  goal,  the  notebook  was  lying 
safe  over  his  still  heart,  and  his  captain  swore 
that  the  wind  had  swirled  the  drifted  snow 
into  the  outlines  of  a  white  horse. 
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THE  long  ward  in  the  hospital  at  Archangel 
was  peaceful  enough  to  all  appearance.  It 
was  all  white  :  the  walls,  the  beds,  the  nurses' 
uniforms.  Even  the  view  from  the  windows 
was  a  dazzling  vista  of  white  roofs,  white 
streets,  and  white  branches  outlined  against 
the  wintry  sky.  In  one  corner  of  the  ward 
a  large  ikon,  representing  St.  Sosima,  appa- 
rently handing  the  monastry  of  Solovetz  on 
a  platter  to  St.  Savatii,  showed  green  and 
gold  and  crimson  in  its  brown  frame.  The 
huge  porcelain  stoves,  which  heated  the  long 
room  to  a  truly  Russian  pitch  of  heat,  were 
of  cream-coloured  tiles.  It  was  all  very 
restful,  and  spotlessly  clean. 

I   went   in,    accompanied    by   the    consul's 
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daughter,  who  entered  with  the  air  of  an 
habituee,  as  indeed  she  was.  Several  heads 
were  raised  at  the  sound  of  our  boots  on  the 
bare  floor,  and  I  was  uncomfortably  conscious 
of  the  contrast  between  the  noisy  clack-clack 
of  our  heels  and  the  quiet  tread  of  the  nurses 
in  their  felt  slippers.  The  consul's  daughter 
carried  a  parcel. 

"  I  will  take  you  first  to  my  special  charge." 
she  said,  and  led  me  to  the  far  end  of  the 
ward. 

In  the  last  bed  there  was  a  short,  sandy- 
haired  man,  with  a  short,  sandy  moustache, 
vague,  sandy  eyebrows,  and  a  sandy  skin.  In 
fact,  he  gave  the  impression  of  having  been 
made  when  all  pigments  were  exhausted  save 
that  one  monotonous  tint.  His  eyes,  even? 
were  hardly  darker  than  his  lashes,  only  the 
fact ,  that  he  squinted  inordinately  gave  h's 
sandy  face  the  least  vestige  of  character.  But 
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I  was  soon  to  learn  that  this  individual  had 
character  in  plenty,  only  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
beneath  the  surface. 

"  Good  morning,  Luxon  !  "  said  the  consul's 
daughter.  "  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  you 
see.  Here  are  the  things  I  promised  you." 

The  sandy  man  turned  a  lack-lustre  eye 
on  her. 

"  Morning,  miss.  No,  I  wasn't  altogether 
thinkin'  that,  but  I  was  beginnin'  to  wonder. 
So  there's  the  things.  A  bit  o'  jam  sandwich 
an'  a  rice  mould.  Now  what  a  pity  I  didn't 
have  them  yesterday  !  All  this  mornin'  I've 
had  a  yearnin'  for  marmalade,  big  spoonfuls 
o'  real  English  marmalade,  and  a  dish  o' 
steak  an'  kidney  pie,  or  perhaps  some  sausage 
and  mashed." 

During  the  recital  of  his  chosen  menu  his 
eyes  brightened,  but  immediately  regained 
their  expression  of  settled  melancholy  beneath 
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his  sandy  lashes.  One  of  his  arms  was  in  a 
sling,  the  other  he  waved  feebly  as  though 
bidding  good-bye  for  ever  to  such  visions  of 
bliss. 

The  consul's  daughter  did  not  seem  cast 
down  by  his  polite  refusal  of  her  jam  sandwich 
and  rice  mould.  She  left  them  on  his  table, 
and  said  cheerfully  : 

"  Perhaps  you  may  feel  more  like  them 
to-morrow,  Luxon.  Here's  some  one  to  talk 
to  you." 

A  nod  to  me  and  she  was  off. 

Luxon  gave  a  small  sigh,  whether  of  relief 
or  boredom  I  could  not  tell,  and  asked  me  to 
"  take  a  chair,  mister." 

"  You  are  in  the  Navy  ?  "  I  hazarded 
foolishly,  forgetting  the  sandy  moustache. 

Again  his  uninjured  arm  waved  away  the 
allegation.  "  Not  what  you  call  the  Navy, 
mister.  I'm  John  Luxon,  I  am  ;  able  seaman 
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on  the  Ruth  Mary  wot  was  bound  for  Cardiff 
with  pit  props  till  we  was  froze  up  in  this," 
he  swallowed  several  times,  "  this  blinking 
'ole  of  an  Archangel.  Archangel  ?  Arch- 
devil,  /  calls  it,  saving  your  presence,  mister." 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  I  assured  him,  "  if  it 
makes  you  feel  better." 

"  They  always  asks  me  if  I'm  in  the  Navy," 
he  went  on,  "  all  on  account  of  that  blinking 
Navy  ship  wot's  in  here.  Now  do  I  look  like 
one  of  them  sailors  wot  struts  about,  and 
salutes  his  blinking  orfficers  every  minute  ? 
I  asks  you  straight,  now  does  I  ?  " 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  he  was  not 
in  the  least  like  them. 

"  An'  I  broke  my  arm,"  he  continued  with 
some  show  of  animation,  "  by  fallin'  on  this 
'ere  Russian  ice.  If  it  'ad  been  English  ice, 
or  even  Welsh  ice,  I'd  never  have  done  it, 
an'  I've  frost-bite  too.  Can't  keep  the  blink- 
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ing  ship  warm  this  blinking  weather.  'Ow 
can  you  expect  it  ?  Wasn't  built  for  Scott's 
expedition.  I  say,  mister,  that  chap  in  the 
next  bed  wants  somethin'." 

I  turned.  In  the  next  bed  was  a  "  chap," 
whose  fierce  demeanour  was  only  surpassed 
by  his  extreme  weakness.  His  young  face 
was  pale  and  drawn,  and  his  brow  from  which 
the  fair  hair  fell  lankly  was  ornamented  by 
a  huge  frown  and  a  newly  healed  scar.  His 
eyes,  blue  and  deep-set,  were  fixed  upon  Mr. 
John  Luxon  with  intense  animosity. 

"  On  Niemets"  he  said  firmly.  "  Da,  kon- 
niechno,  on  Niemets"  * 

Only  a  power  superior  to  his  strong  will 
held  him  prisoner  in  his  white  bed,  and  raised 
a  barrier  between  him  and  the  personal  safety 
of  Mr.  John  Luxon. 

*  "He  is  a  German.  Yes,  undoubtedly  he  is  a 
German." 
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"  You  are  mistaken,"  I  said  soothingly. 
"  He  is  not  a  German,  but  an  Ally,  an  English 
sailor." 

The  blue  eyes  looked  confidingly  into  mine. 

"  Really,  Barin  ?  I  am  sorry  I  spoke. 
You  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,"  I  answered.  "  You  have 
been  badly  wounded,  I  think." 

His  frown  disappeared.  He  smiled,  showing 
a  set  of  teeth  so  white  and  regular  as  to  have 
been  the  envy  of  Mr.  Luxon,  had  he  had 
any  vanity  in  that  direction,  which  was 
evidently  not  the  case. 

"  Nichevo,  Barin.  A  splinter  here,"  touch- 
ing his  forehead,  "  and  in  my  arm,  but  my 
foot  is  gone  from  the  cold.  I  cannot  fight 
again." 

"  I  can't  understand  their  lingo,"  came 
plaintively  from  Mr.  Luxon,  "  all  I  can  say 
in  it  is  '  Voddy  '  and  '  Peevaj  but  there  ain't 
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no  more  Peev a  *  now,  and  it  never  was  up  to 
much.  What  wouldn't  I  give  for  a  bottle 
of  good  old  English  brew !  I  suppose  you 
don't  know  where  some  could  be  got  at, 
mister  ?  Well,  old  son,  I  can't  speak  to  you 
proper,  but  I'd  shake  hands  if  I  could  reach." 

He  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  the  other 
followed  suit,  but  there  was  a  gap  to  be 
bridged.  It  was  done  with  a  piece  of  string 
from  the  neglected  parcel,  and  each  jerked 
his  end  amicably. 

The  Russian  spoke  again.  "  Barin,  my 
name  is  Ivan  Ivan'ich.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  Englishman  ?  " 

I  interpreted. 

"  John  Luxon's  my  name,"  said  that 
worthy.  "  John  Luxon,  able  seaman.  My 
father's  name  ?  Come  to  think  of  it,  he  was 
John  too,  though  he  weren't  often  called  it. 

*  Beer. 
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c  Merry  Luxon  '  was  the  name  he  went  by. 
I  takes  after  him,  they  tell  me.  An'  his  the 
same  ?  That's  a  blinkin'  coincidence,  ain't 
it  ?  Shake  again,  old  son."  The  string  was 
jerked  once  more. 

Ivan  Ivan'ich  rolled  a  cigarette  and  threw 
it  deftly  on  the  other  bed.  John,  the  son  of 
John,  smiled  for  the  first  time  that  morning. 

Skilfully  lighting  a  match  with  his  sound 
hand  he  inhaled  the  smoke  with  every  evidence 
of  satisfaction. 

"  That's  prime,"  he  announced,  "  just  what 
I've  been  wanting,  though  I  never  knew  it, 
mister ;  just  tell  him  please  that  he  oughter 
be  a  sailor." 

High  praise,  this,  from  John,  son  of  John  ! 

Ivan  Ivan'ich  did  not  consider  the  proposal 
favourably. 

"  Nyet"  he  said  with  emphasis.  "  It  is 
bad  enough  to  cross  a  river  in  a  boat,  but  I 
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prefer  that  to  a  ship  and  big  waves.  You  ask 
me  where  I  have  been  righting,  Barin  ?  I 
cannot  tell.  We  marched  and  sang  and  ate, 
then  the  snow  came.  I  am  used  to  snow, 
for  I  am  from  Perm  Province,  but  we  made 
trenches  and  sat  in  them.  Sometimes  there 
was  not  much  to  eat,  but  we  could  always 
sing.  Then  we  went  into  the  forest  and 
found  a  village  where  the  Germans  were. 
They  made  as  if  to  surrender  and  then  fired 
on  us.  That  was  when  I  was  hit,  and  my 
brother  was  killed.  They  did  not  fire  any 
more,  JBarin,  they  were  all  dead  when  we 
finished.  After  that  we  did  not  believe  the 
Germans  when  they  made  as  if  to  surrender. 
To  trust  once  is  well,  to  trust  twice  is  foolish. 
Am  I  not  right  ?  My  foot  ?  Oh,  it  was 
just  the  cold  and  sitting  in  the  trenches  when 
we  could  have  no  fire  on  account  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  was  a  pity  it  had  to  come  off." 
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And  this  was  the  man  who  was  afraid  of 
ships  !  I  did  not  admit  his  failing  to  John, 
son  of  John,  who  still  puffed  at  his  cigarette. 
Then  the  nurse  appeared.  She  had  such 
merry  black  eyes,  and  such  round  red  cheeks 
under  her  gleaming  coif,  that  it  was  a  delight 
to  look  upon  her.  So  I  thought,  and  so 
thought  Ivan  Ivan'ich. 

"  It  is  time  for  their  dinner  now,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  stay." 

I    said    good-bye    to    John    Luxon,    who 
regarded  her  with  obvious  disapproval. 
'  You'll  come  again,  mister  ?  "  he  said. 

And  Ivan  echoed  : 

"  You  will  come  soon,  Barin  ?  " 

I  promised,  but  it  was  many  days  before 
I  once  more  entered  the  ward,  and  then  I 
saw  a  strange  sight.  John,  son  of  John, 
limping  ever  so  slightly,  was  helping  Ivan 
Ivan'ich  to  take  his  first  steps  on  crutches, 
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the  nurse  superintending  the  procedure  with 
hands  and  eyes  on  the  alert.  Ivan  was  less 
pale,  and  he  laughed  gaily  at  his  own  clumsy 
efforts,  while  John,  his  sandy  face  wrinkled 
with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility,  kept  up  a 
constant  flow  of  advice  and  admonition. 

"  Now,  Ivan,  lean  on  me  !  Keep  off  that 
board,  that's  where  you  nearly  come  down 
before.  We're  gettin'  into  harbour  now.  Port 
your  helm  a  bit.  There  !  " 

Ivan  reached  the  bed  and  sat  down,  and 
John  mopped  his  brow. 

"  Good,"  he  said  to  Ivan.     "  Karry  sbaw" 

And  Ivan  smiled  and  answered  : 

"  Yes,  yes." 

In  the  forecastle  of  the  Ruth  Mary  comfort- 
ably frozen  into  many  feet  of  ice  sat  John 
Luxon,  discharged  from  hospital,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  shipmates.  With  him  was 
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a  tall  slip  of  a  youth,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed, 
with  a  scar  on  his  brow,  and  one  leg  minus 
a  foot. 

"  This  Ivan,  he's  a  wonnerful  chap,"  de- 
clared Luxon,  "  same  name  as  mine,  too. 
That  kind  o'  drew  us  together  at  first,  hey, 
Ivan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Ivan. 

"  An'  then  I  taught  him  how  to  make 
Turks'  'eads  and  roses  like  a  real  sailorman, 
an'  he  took  to  it  somethin'  wonnerful.  Didn't 
you,  Ivan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Ivan. 

"  It's  a  pity  he's  lost  'is  foot.  He'd  make 
a  good  English  sailor,  wouldn't  you,  Ivan  ?  ': 

Ivan  shook  his  head  decidedly,  while  he 
groped  for  the  English  words  in  his  scanty 
vocabulary,  but  found  them  wanting. 

"  Always  Russian,"  he  said  at  last,  "  always 
soldier." 
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I  MET  him  first  in  Homburg  "  when  all  the 
world  was  young  "  and  ourselves  the  youngest 
of  all.  Naturally  we  fraternized.  It  was  the 
intimacy  of  two  rollicking  puppies,  a  trifle 
destructive,  somewhat  boisterous,  but,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  gloriously  harmless.  At 
that  time  he  was  attached  to  the  person  of  a 
Grand  Duke,  who  looked  upon  our  antics  with 
the  friendly  toleration  of  an  Olympian  who  had 
not  forgotten  his  own  youth.  Toto  and  Fifi 
were  the  names  by  which  we  were  known  to 
our  intimates,  "  For  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of 
jugglers,"  as  Toto  once  said  to  me  with  a  grin. 
His  real  name  was  Anatole  Kyrilich  Bezo- 
brazoff  and  mine  was  Philip  Blackwood. 
Strange  that  the  Slav  and  the  Briton  should  be 
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so  congenial  ?  Not  so  odd  as  those  people 
might  imagine  who  do  not  know  the  real 
Russian.  I  had  just  come  into  my  money 
then  ;  Toto  was  rapidly  getting  rid  of  his  ; 
between  us  we  dispensed  our  respective  in- 
comes (and  principals)  right  joyously,  and 
our  purses  seemed  as  long  as  the  delicious 
summer  days. 

I  remember  that  Toto  became  enamoured  of 
my  English  clothes — I  was  rather  particular 
about  the  line  of  my  waistcoat  at  that  time — 
and  decided  to  patronize  my  tailor.  The  fact 
that  that  gentleman  transacted  all  his  business 
in  London  did  not  disturb  Toto  in  the  least. 
Of  what  use  were  wires  and  cables  if  not  to 
send  a  telegram  ?  So  I  took  his  measure, 
with  great  diligence  and  equal  ignorance,  and 
a  message  was  dispatched  which  cost  two 
pounds  in  the  sending — ordering  six  suits. 
Toto  laughed  for  days  over  the  expression  on 
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the  face  of  the  gorgeous  hotel  porter  when  we 
handed  him  this  document. 

"  But  this  is  not  a  telegram,  it  is  a  letter  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  his  frugal  German  mind  aghast. 
And  then  he  bowed  nearly  to  the  earth  as 
Toto  carelessly  gave  him  another  ten  marks 
for  himself. 

Thanks  to  my  measuring  and  to  the  way 
Toto  had  blown  himself  out,  according  to  my 
instructions,  the  coveted  clothes,  on  their 
arrival,  were  more  suited  to  the  massive  pro- 
portions of  the  Grand  Duke  than  to  TotoV 
slim  frame.  Toto  was  philosophical. 

"  Que  voulez-vous,  Fifi  ?  We  should  have 
spent  more  money  on  that  telegram.  I  knew 
it  was  not  clear  enough." 

So  he  gave  the  garments  to  the  head 
waiter  at  the  Kursaal  and  thought  no  more 
about  them.  Neither  did  he  think  about  the 
bill! 
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It  was  this  last  little  habit  of  Toto's  which 
eventually  brought  down  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  Emperor.  I  was  not  with  him 
at  the  time,  but  I  knew  that  Paris  had  become 
forbidden  ground — owing  to  his  debts — and  I 
also  knew  that  a  certain  German  jeweller  had 
pleadingly  applied  to  Bezobrazoff  fere  for  a 
sum  of  money  owing  from  that  irresponsible 
being,  his  son.  "  Papa  " — General  and  Prince 
— had  replied  tersely  that  any  one  who  was 
ass  enough  to  give  so  much  credit  to  a  foreigner 
merely  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  man 
need  expect  no  sympathy,  and  I  think  he  was 
right.  Then  came  a  letter  to  me  from  Toto 
in  the  depths  of  despair.  He  had  been 
detached  from  his  regiment  and  sent  to  Arch- 
angel to  mend  his  ways  and  save  money  to  pay 
his  debts.  His  beloved  Emperor  had  spoken 
severely  to  him  and  his  lady  mother  had 
threatened  to  leave  her  vast  fortune  for  the 
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irrigation  of  the  Golodny  Steppe  if  Toto  did 
not  become  a  reformed  character.  It  was 
hard  to  alter  at  the  advanced  age  of  twenty- 
three,  sighed  Toto,  when  a  man  was  settled 
in  his  habits  ! 

After  that  I  heard  nothing  from  him  for 
years.  Russians  are  not  great  correspondents, 
and  Fate  designed  that  my  path  should  lead 
me  to  other  parts  of  the  world  than  Archangel, 
My  own  patrimony  had  noticeably  dwindled, 
and  I  was  faced  with  the  incredible  necessity  of 
augmenting  it  by  using  the  brains  which  my 
immediate  relatives  had  declared  I  did  not 
possess.  Thanks  to  a  friend  and  to  a  reputation 
for  mathematics — which  last  had  never  helped 
me  when  I  had  tried  to  make  a  "  minus  "  bank 
balance  equal  to  a  "  plus  " — I  obtained  a  posi- 
tion as  mining  accountant  for  a  firm  with  head- 
quarters in  Siberia.  To  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  including  myself,  I  gave  satisfaction, 
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and  was  transferred  from  a  dull  mining  town 
of  Pavlodar  to  the  comparative  excitements  of 
Omsk.  I  had  written  several  times  to  Toto 
but  had  received  no  reply,  and  my  mind  was 
now  preoccupied  with  a  certain  charming 
person  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  occasionally 
granted  me  five  minutes'  conversation  when  I 
ventured  to  the  house  of  her  father,  the 
Governor-General  of  the  province. 

It  was  with  thoughts  of  this  person  upper- 
most in  my  brain  that  one  day  I  was  to  receive 
the  shock  of  being  kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  an 
unknown  male  creature,  who  shook  me  by  the 
shoulders,  crying  : 

"  Fifi,  my  dear  friend  !  Can  it  be  you  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  Toto  ?  " 

Blushing  from  the  publicity  of  this  demon- 
stration, I  recognized  my  old  comrade.  He  had 
changed  far  less  than  I.  There  was  still  the 
same  boyish  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes,  the  same 
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spring  in  his  tread,  the  same  merry  laugh  on 
his  lips.  Only  he  had  grown  a  beard,  honey- 
gold,  like  his  hair,  and  his  waist  was  no  longer 
as  slim  as  that  of  a  prima  ballerina.  Arm-in- 
arm we  walked  along,  our  tongues  wagging 
like  castanets  to  bridge  the  years  of  silence. 

"  You  will  lunch  with  me,  Toto  ?  "  said  I. 

He  patted  my  arm. 

"  Dear  old  Fifi  !  What  a  joy  to  see  you  ! 
Of  course  I  will.  And  then  you  shall  dine 
with  me  and  then  we  will  sup  together,  and  we 
will  talk  all  the  time.  To  think  that  we  should 
meet  at  Omsk !  Not  much  like  Homburg 
and  '  The  Park,'  eh  ?  "  He  smiled  and  sighed. 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?  "  I  queried,  as  we 
stood  at  the  zakouski  table.  "  Vodka  or 
zubrovka  ?  "  * 

"  Neither,  my  dear  boy.  Neither,  I  assure 
you." 

*  A  form  of  vodka  flavoured  with  buffalo-grass. 
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"  What !  "  I  cried,  "  You  have  not  added 
teetotalism  to  your  other  virtues  ?  " 

His  eyes  twinkled. 

"  I  have  promised  my  mother  that  I  will  not 
touch  vodka  or  wine  until  I  marry — when  she 
hopes  my  problematical  wife  will  exercise  all 
needful  influence.  A  promise  is  a  promise,, 
but  I  find  it  very  expensive." 

"  How  so  ?  "  I  asked,  still  more  astonished. 

The  twinkle  grew  more  marked. 

"  Because  I  did  not  say  that  I  would  give  up 
whisky  and  liqueurs." 

So  we  had  whisky — at  Siberian  prices — and 
benedictine  to  follow.  A  bottle  of  champagne 
would  have  been  cheaper,  but  Toto  reiterated 
that  a  promise  was  a  promise,  and  I  hardly 
liked  to  argue  the'point.  His  lady  mother,  it 
seems,  was  still  holding  out  the  threat  of 
pouring  her  streams  of  gold  into  the  Golodny 
Steppe  if  the  work  of  reformation  did  not 
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continue,    but    the    Emperor   had    been    less 
obdurate. 

"  After  all,"  said  Toto,  "  he  is  a  man  as  well 
as  an  Emperor,  and  has  sympathy  with  men's 
failings.  I  paid  off  a  lot  of  those  horrible 
accounts  at  Archangel.  I  assure  you  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do  there  except  to  drink 
beer.  Don't  look  at  my  waist-line,  Fifi  !  I 
know  I  am  as  fat  as  those  hideous  Germans 
who  use  to  sit  all  day  in  the  Stadt  Garten, 
draining  mug  after  mug  of  it.  Of  course  I 
can  never  pay  them  all,  not  if  I  lived  to  be 
as  old  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  three 
years  much  can  be  done.  Then  he  let  me  go 
back  to  Moscow  for  a  bit  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  had  a  flutter  at  the  races.  Not  much,  you 
know,  nothing  like  old  times,  but  still  some- 
thing. So  he  sent  for  me  again.  *  Anatole/ 
he  said,  oh,  so  kindly,  it  makes  tears  come  to 
my  eyes  now  to  think  of  it, '  I  have  treated  you 
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badly.  I  should  have  remembered  that  the 
complete  change  from  Archangel  to  Moscow 
would  be  too  much  for  you.  I  propose  sending 
you  to  Omsk.  Thence  you  can  return  to 
Moscow  gradually  and  not  in  one  swift  change.' 
He  understood  !  God  bless  him  !  "  To  to 
wiped  his  eyes  as  frankly  as 'a  baby.  "  So  I 
put  a  few  more  debts  off  the  list,"  he  resumed, 
"  and  have  not  even  been  forced  to  sell  the 
bit  of  land  the  grand-aunt  Anastasia  left  me  in 
her  will  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  It  is  two 
years  since  I  came  to  Omsk  and,  honestly, 
Fifi,  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  go  back." 

Half  unconsciously  I  saw  his  eyes  stray  to 
the  white  house  of  the  Governor-General,  and 
I  ventured  to  put  my  own  fate  to  the  test. 

"  Then  you  have  found  an  attraction  ?  "  I 
murmured. 

He    smiled — that    boyish,    charming    smile 
I  knew  so  well. 
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"  I  should  think  I  have !  Old  Fifi,  you 
must  meet  her  !  Vera  is  so  sweet,  so  dear,  so 
good !  I'm  not  half  worthy  of  her,  but, 
somehow,  I  believe  she  cares." 

Who  could  help  caring  for  To  to  !  From 
that  moment  the  small  hope  I  had  cherished 
died  in  my  heart  and  I  could  summon  up  a 
smile  and  say  steadily  :  "  Go  in  and  win,  old 
man  !  I  do  know  her,  a  little,  and  I  wish  you 
every  luck." 

I  don't  think  Toto  ever  suspected  and  if 
Vera  did — well,  no  woman  likes  a  man  less 
for  that.  I  was  at  their  wedding  and  wished 
my  salary  could  have  run  to  more  than  the 
modest  present  of  a  plate  chest,  which  they 
both  protested  was  more  than  they  deserved. 
66  Papa  "  Bezobrazoff  gave  a  princely  cheque, 
and  "  Mamma  "  a  very  nice  old  ring — badly 
in  need  of  resetting — and  a  sheaf  of  extremely 
welcome  hundred-rouble  bills.  The  Emperor 
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sent  his  miniature  in  diamonds,  which  Toto 
kissed  with  the  veneration  of  a  pilgrim 
for  a  holy  relic.  "  He  does  understand," 
said  Toto. 

I  was  present  when  little  Philippa  was 
christened  and  had  to  submit  to  the  giving 
of  my  name  to  the  unfortunate  infant.  They 
were  at  Orenburg  then,  and  Toto  had  quite 
forgotten  that  he  had  ever  wanted  to  return  to 
Moscow.  But  little  Philippa  was  ailing,  and 
she  and  her  mother  were  in  Switzerland  when 
the  waves  of  war  lashed  angrily  at  their 
mountains.  A  wire  reached  me  from  Toto. 
"  Leaving  for  the  Front.  Can  you  go  to 
Vera  ?  "  Not  so  diffuse  as  his  telegram  to  the 
London  tailor,  but  more  appealing  in  its 
brevity. 

Need  I  say  that  I  went  ?     Need  I  say  that 
Toto's  treasures  are  my  sacred  charges  until 
he  returns  to  claim  them  ? 
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And  he  will  return  !  Strangely  enough  I 
have  no  fear  for  him.  "  The  old  order 
changeth,"  and  Toto  will  live  to  see  a  new, 
free  Russia,  guided  by  the  sympathetic  hand 
of  him  who  "  understands." 
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THE  VILLAGE  PRIEST 

IN  the  little  village  surrounded  by  pine 
forests,  Father  Spiridon  expected  to  end  his 
days.  He  was  a  young  man,  but  his  mind 
often  dwelt  on  the  time  when  he,  too,  should 
be  borne  to  rest  in  the  graveyard  where  the 
pine-needles  fell,  and  where  the  wind  sighed 
softly  through  the  branches.  Often,  too,  he 
paused  coming  out  of  the  church  to  look  at 
his  favourite  spot,  as  yet  unoccupied  by  any 
grave,  half-way  up  the  gentle  slope,  sheltered 
by  pine-trees,  and  peaceful  as  death  itself. 

Father  Spiridon  was  not  morbid  by  nature, 
but  he  was  sensitive  and  unhappy.  In  his 
house  there  was  no  peace,  and  his  nerves  were 
frequently  set  on  edge  by  the  rasping  tongue 
of  Evlampiya  Ivanovna,  his  wife.  Ossip 
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Petrovitch  Busiloff  used  to  say,  "  A  silent 
woman  is  a  greater  treasure  than  two  cows 
and  a  pig."  But  Father  Spiridon  had  known 
the  time  when  Evlampiya's  angry  eyes  and 
sullen  face  told  him  far  more  eloquently  than 
words  what  was  passing  in  her  brain,  and  made 
him  almost  long  for  one  of  her  outbursts  of 
temper,  which,  like  a  thunderstorm,  tempor- 
arily cleared  the  atmosphere. 

The  village  of  Ravnoe  was,  to  outward 
appearance,  as  cheerful  and  prosperous  a 
settlement  as  could  be  found  in  the  province. 
The  cottages  were  large  and  well  kept,  the 
soil  was  rich,  there  was  enough  land  for  the 
inhabitants,  and  Ossip  Petrovitch  was  wont 
to  remark,  "  Even  our  beggars  have  a  rouble 
and  a  copeck  to  rub  together." 

Ossip  Petrovitch  kept  a  shop  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  where  all  wants  were  supplied. 
He  was  a  widower  with  one  little  daughter, 
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and  showed  no  inclination  to  remarry.  "  I 
still  have  faith  in  my  fellow-creatures,"  he 
would  say,  "  but  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  to 
too  severe  a  test."  And  the  would-be  aspi- 
rants would  smile  sourly  and  then  laugh,  for 
no  one  could  resist  the  waggish  tongue  of 
Ossip  Petrovitch.  No  one,  that  is,  but 
Evlampiya  Ivanovna,  who  was  proof  against 
all  blandishments.  All  the  other  women  in 
Rovnoe  were  quiet  and  orderly,  compared  to 
her — at  least  so  thought  Father  Spiridon,  as 
he  stood  on  the  steps  of  Ossip  Petrovitch's 
little  wooden  shop  and  looked  down  the  wide 
dusty  road. 

It  was  a  Saturday  and  the  female  portion 
of  the  population  was  sitting  outside  the 
cottages  in  gala  attire,  holding  sleeping  infants, 
passing  the  time  of  day  with  their  neigh- 
bours or  calling  to  venturesome  youngsters 
to  keep  in  sight  of  the  maternal  eye.  Father 
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Spiridon  sighed,  and  Ossip  Petrovitch,  stand- 
ing by  him,  smiled  ;  that  was  the  difference 
between  the  two  men.  At  their  feet,  on  the 
lowest  step,  sat  little  Kostinka  and  baby  Vera, 
the  son  of  the  priest  and  the  daughter  of  the 
widowed  shopkeeper.  They  held  each  other's 
hands  and  talked  in  mysterious  whispers  about 
some  topic  of  transcendent  interest  to  persons 
aged  six  and  five  respectively.  The  light 
breeze  stirred  Father  Spiridon's  golden  hair 
and  fluttered  the  loose  sleeves  of  his  grey 
alpaca  cloak.  His  face,  under  his  straw  hat, 
was  pale  and  drawn,  the  nostrils  pinched,  and 
the  lines  about  his  young  mouth  stern  and 
sad.  Ossip  Petrovitch  placed  a  large  fore- 
finger on  the  priest's  arm. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Batoushka,"  he  said  frankly 
"  You  are  working  yourself  to  death.  We 
don't  want  that  to  happen.  I  will  come 
and  help  you  with  that  land  of  yours  ;  I 
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can  well  spare  the  time.  Last  night  I 
saw  you  toiling  away  with  your  spade  by 
moonlight." 

Father  Spiridon  shook  his  head. 

"  I  must  work,  Ossip  Petrovitch  !  You  are 
a  kind  friend,  but  you  cannot  help  me.  When 
I  do  not  work  I  think,  and  when  I  think 
I — "  He  passed  a  hand  over  his  forehead 
and  sighed  again.  "  But  promise  me  this  : 
if  anything  should  happen  to  me,  will  you 
look  after  Kostinka  ?  " 

Little  Kostinka,  hearing  his  name,  raised 
his  head. 

"  Vera  and  I  are  going  to  be  married,"  he 
announced. 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Ossip  Petrovitch,  glad 
of  the  interruption,  "  and  who  says  so  ?  " 

Kostinka  paused  to  consider. 

"  Vera  says  so,"  he  replied  at  last. 

"  Vera  is  a  true  woman,"  chuckled  Ossip 
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Petrovitch.  "  So  that  is  settled,  Batoushka. 
Vera  and  Kostinka  will  be  married,  and  they 
will  live  here  in  my  shop  and  look  after 
me  when  I  am  old  and  fat.  Is  that  so, 
Dushenka  ?  " 

Vera  nodded  solemnly  and  slipped  a  hand 
into  Father  Spiridon's. 

"  And  you  will  come  too,"  she  said  with 
an  adorable  lisp. 

Father  Spiridon  sat  down  and  drew  both 
children  on  to  his  knees. 

"  Now,  tell  us  a  story,"  clamoured  Kos- 
tinka, twining  his  arms  about  his  father's 
neck. 

"  I  like  stories,"  echoed  Vera. 

Ossip  Petrovitch  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  Go  on,  father-in-law.  The  betrothed 
couple  should  be  granted  a  little  indulgence. 
Besides — I  like  your  stories  myself." 

The  priest  smiled.     He  was  for  the  moment 
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a  young  man,  made  so  by  the  touch  of  baby 
fingers  and  the  voice  of  friendship. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  spider,  Myzgir.  Long  years  ago,  when  the 
world  was  bright,  came  a  dark  cloud  of  trouble 
to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  swarms  of  flies 
and  gnats,  who  bit  the  people  and  drank  their 
blood.  Then  came  the  bold  Myzgir,  who 
waved  his  many  arms  and  made  webs  around 
the  roads  and  paths  where  were  the  horrid 
gnats  and  flies.  A  gadfly  fell  into  his  web> 
and  Myzgir  seized  her  by  the  throat,  but  the 
gadfly  called,  '  Mercy,  good  Myzgir  !  Spare 
me  !  I  have  many  babies,  and  without  me 
they  will  starve  and  have  to  beg  for  food  and 
fight  for  it  with  dogs.'  So  Myzgir  let  her  go. 
She  flew  away  and  told  the  news.  '  Listen, 
all  gnats  and  flies  !  Here  has  a  spider  come, 
and  he  has  made  nets  to  catch  us.'  They 
flew  to  the  ash-tree  where  the  gadfly  lay  hid, 
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and  all  lay  beneath,  its  roots  as  though  dead. 
Myzgir  found  a  cricket,  a  beetle,  and  a  cater- 
pillar. '  Sit  upon  this  mound,  my  cricket,' 
he  cried,  c  and  take  snuff !  Beetle,  do  you 
beat  a  drum.  And  thou,  O  caterpillar,  crawl 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  ash-tree  and  tell 
all  those  who  hide  that  the  bold  Myzgir,  the 
wrestler,  the  hero,  is  dead  ;  that  he  was  taken 
to  Kazan,  where  his  head  was  laid  upon  a 
block  and  chopped  off.' 

"  The  cricket  took  snuff,  and  the  beetle 
banged  his  drum.  The  caterpillar  crept  under 
the  roots  of  the  ash-tree  and  called  loudly, 
6  Why  do  you  all  pretend  to  be  dead  ?  The 
great  Myzgir,  the  bold  wrestler,  is  dead.  They 
sent  the  hero  to  Kazan,  and  laid  his  head 
upon  a  block  and  chopped  it  off.' 

"  The  gnats  and  flies  cried  with  joy.  Three 
times  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
then  rose  from  their  hiding-place — only  to 
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find  themselves  in  the  trap  of  Myzgir  !  He 
laughed  and  said,  *  You  are  great  strangers 
here.  I  wish  you  would  visit  me  often  so 
that  you  might  drink  my  wine  and  beer  and 
pay  the  tribute  you  owe  me.'  But  they  did 
not  answer,  for  they  were  dead.  And  after 
that  the  people  were  happy  once  more  and 
thanked  Myzgir." 

The  story  came  to  an  end  with  Ossip's 
cigarette. 

"  Bozbe  moi"  said  the  shopkeeper,  "  you 
have  a  golden  tongue  !  How  do  you  remember 
it  all  ?  " 

"  Tell  another,"  murmured  Kostinka  con- 
tentedly. 

Father  Spiridon  placed  the  children  gently 
on  the  step  and  stood  up  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  a  figure  walking  rapidly  towards  them. 
All  at  once  he  had  become  an  old  man  again. 

"  My  wife  is  coming,"  he  said. 
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"  The  popodaya  is  in  her  usual  sweet 
temper,"  said  Ossip  Petrovitch  under  his 
breath. 

It  was  true.  Evlampiya  Ivanovna  strode 
along  in  the  dust,  looking  like  a  black  cloud 
come  to  earth  in  spite  of  her  string  of  red 
beads  and  the  red  ear-rings  swinging  from  her 
ears.  She  was  a  long,  gaunt  woman,  with  a 
long,  sallow  face  and  a  long,  thin-lipped 
mouth.  Strange  that  so  hard  and  angular  a 
creature  should  be  the  mother  of  cuddlesome, 
clinging  Kostinka  !  Her  voice  was  shrill  and 
loud,  and  the  neighbours  ceased  their  chatter 
to  listen. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Spiridon  Con- 
stantinovitch  ?  "  she  called,  as  soon  as  she 
came  within  earshot.  "  Have  you  no  thought 
of  your  wife  ?  The  stcbi  is  cold  waiting  for 
you.  Have  you  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  pass  your  time  with  children  and  fools  ? 
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Am  /  to  do  all  the  work  while  you  sit  idle  ?  " 
Father  Spiridon  went  a  shade  paler  than 
before. 

"  Peace,  woman,  peace,"  he  said  gently. 
"  I  forgot  the  hour,  it  is  true,  but  I  will  work 
later.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  house." 

"  You  can  leave  Kostinka  here  if  you  wish. 
He  can  dine  with  us,"  said  Ossip  Petrovitch 
to  his  friend.  • 

Evlampiya  Ivanovna  turned  on  him  with 
fury. 

"  Constantin  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort !  " 
she  shrilled.  "  I  do  not  wish  my  son  to  seek 
low  associates  as  his  father  does." 

The  listeners  gasped,  for  they  knew  Ossip 
Petrovitch  when  roused. 

"  Matoushka,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  clicking 
his  heels  together  and  bending  from  the  waist 
as  though  on  hinges.  "  You  are  most  kind. 
But  your  son  is  also  your  husband's  unless 
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I  am  much  mistaken.  It  was  to  your  husband 
I  spoke." 

Evlampiya  Ivanovna  drew  a  deep  breath, 
which  was  a  prelude  to  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
but  she  was  checked.  A  soldier  pushed  his 
way  between  the  pair  and  handed  Father 
Spiridon  a  paper. 

"  This  is  to  be  read  to  the  people  to-night 
in  the  church,"  he  said,  and  went  away. 

Father  Spiridon  opened  the  paper  with 
shaking  hands  and  gave  a  short  exclamation. 

"  Bozhe  moi  !  it  has  come  then  !  " 

"  What  ?  "  queried  Evlampiya  Ivanovna, 
forgetting  her  promised  attack  on  Ossip 
Petrovitch. 

Father  Spiridon  raised  his  eyes,  which  shone 
with  a  strange  light. 

"  We  are  at  war,"  he  said,  and  crossed 
himself. 

"  That  is  not  news,"  remarked  Ossip  Petro- 
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vitch,  unimpressed.  "  We  have  been  fighting 
for  the  last  five  minutes." 

But  the  priest  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

"  We  are  at  war  with  Germany  and  Austria," 
he  continued.  "  Those  men  who  are  in  reserve 
are  to  leave  for  Kieff  to-morrow,  and,"  his 
voice  shook,  "  I  shall  go  with  them." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Evlampiya 
found  her  tongue. 

"  A  war  ?  And  you  speak  of  going  ?  You 
are  a  fool,  Spiridon  Constantinovitch  !  " 

But  Father  Spiridon  for  once  was  deaf. 
He  stooped  and  kissed  Kostinka's  upturned, 
wondering  face,  and  then  strode  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  the  church.  Evlampiya 
Ivanovna  turned  to  Ossip  Petrovitch. 

"  This  is  your  doing  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Nichevo"  he  said,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  as  who  should  say,  "  You  do  not 
appreciate  my  gifts."  His  thoughts  were 
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with  Father  Spiridon ;  he  could  see  him 
kneeling  before  the  high  altar,  and  he  knew 
that  the  next  day  little  Kostinka  would  be 
left  to  the  doubtful  tenderness  of  a  shrewish 
mother. 

"  Do  svidania,  Matoushka,"  he  said,  and 
carried  little  Vera  into  the  house,  where  he 
sat  long,  looking  thoughtfully  at  his  untasted 
food. 

The  officers  of  the  regiment  agreed  amongst 
themselves  that  Father  Spiridon  was  a  saint  ; 
the  men  echoed  the  sentiment  and  boasted 
of  it  to  strangers. 

"  Who  has  a  pope  like  ours  ?  "  they  chal- 
lenged. "  Is  there  another  who  will  go  out 
where  the  shells  burst  and  hold  the  cross  to 
the  lips  of  a  dying  man  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  ?  He  is  loved  by  God,  and  even  the 
Niemtsi  cannot  harm  him." 
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Father  Spiridon  knew  nothing  of  this.  He 
only  saw  with  a  glad  heart  that  the  space 
before  his  crude  altar,  in  the  midst  of  woods 
or  tucked  away  behind  a  farm,  was  never 
empty  of  soldiers,  and  that  the  nurses  came 
frequently  to  him,  asking  that  he  soothe  one 
raving  in  delirium  or  sinking  painfully  into 
the  dark  Unknown.  Always  faces  lighted  up 
at  his  coming,  and  the  touch  of  his  hand 
seemed  to  bring  peace  and  resignation  to 
those  in  anguish. 

"  Our  little  Batoushka,"  said  the  colonel 
to  a  great  Petrograd  specialist,  "  is  worth  a 
dozen  of  you  doctors." 

And    the    doctor — a    noted    free-thinker — 

.i 

nodded  solemnly. 

"  Some  men  have  strange  power,"  he 
answered.  "  If  any  one  could  persuade  me  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  it  would  be  your  Father 
Spiridon.  But  he  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  flame." 
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It  was  on  a  day  when  the  regiment's  front- 
line trench  had  been  taken  and  retaken  more 
times  than  the  weary  soldiers  could  remember, 
that  Father  Spiridon  left  his  altar  and  the 
field  hospital  to  make  his  way  to  the  spot 
where  shells  were  falling  quickest.  There  was 
a  constant  stream  of  wounded,  carried  in- 
animate on  stretchers  or  limping  horribly 
alone,  towards  the  rear,  but  he  was  filled  with 
a  desire  to  go  on — why,  he  could  not  tell. 
A  sanitar^  supporting  the  head  of  a  dying 
man  by  the  side  of  the  path,  looked  at  him 
in  amazement.  "  Don't  go,  Batoushka  !  It 
is  hell  out  there.  No  one  can  stand  it  long." 

The  priest  knelt  by  the  poor,  shattered 
fragments  which  had  once  been  a  man,  and 
held  the  cros"s  to  the  tortured  lips.  A  gleam 
of  light  flashed  into  the  glazing  eyes,  there 
was  a  spasm,  and  the  sanitar  laid  the  body 
down  and  rose. 
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"  Another  gone,"  he  said  briefly.  "  How 
he  managed  to  crawl  as  far  as  he  had  when 
I  found  him  is  a  miracle." 

The  cross  was  red  where  the  dead  man's 
lips  had  touched  it. 

"  Hospode,  fomogaiete  nas!"  breathed  Father 
Spiridon,  and  walked  swiftly  onwards.  Stum- 
bling over  obstacles  in  a  communication 
trench,  he  reached  the  second  line  of  trenches 
— for  the  nonce  the  first  line,  as  the  Germans 
were  again  in  possession  of  that  coveted  spot. 
It  was  indeed  "  hell,"  as  the  sanitar  had  said, 
and  Father  Spiridon  felt  a  sensation  of  nausea 
creeping  over  him,  as  he  always  did  in  the 
stench  of  the  battle-field  and  with  the  con- 
cussion of  shells  bursting  near-by.  He  forgot 
it,  however,  with  the  rise  of  another  sensation 
— an  instinct  that  something  was  very  wrong 
indeed.  Seizing  a  man  by  the  arm,  "  What 
is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 
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The  other  passed  a  sleeve  over  his  eyes 
and  choked. 

"  Our  colonel  is  out  there,"  he  sobbed. 

"  Dead  !  "  exclaimed  Father  Spiridon. 

"  Would  to  God  he  was  !  Five  times  have 
we  tried  to  bring  him  in — and  look  !  " 

He  guided  the  priest  to  a  periscope.  After 
a  moment  the  latter's  eyes  followed  a  zigzag 
line  of  corpses  to  a  form  which  still  moved — 
the  body  of  the  colonel. 

Father  Spiridon  uttered  a  cry. 

"  Let  me  go  !  I  will  bring  him  back,  or, 
at  least,  I  will  carry  him  the  peace  of 
God." 

The  soldier  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  It  is  useless,  Batoushka,  you  would  never 
live." 

There  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the  firing,  and 
the  priest  was  inspired  with  another  plan. 
Raising  his  voice,  that  deep  resonant  voice 
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which  carried  like  the  notes  of  a  trumpet,  he 
shouted  : 

"  Colonel !  My  colonel !  Are  you  con- 
scious ?  It  is  your  priest  who  speaks." 

Faintly  over  the  ground  came  the  cry  : 

"OGod!    OGod!" 

In  an  instant  Father  Spiridon  had  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  trench,  shaking  off  the  hands 
which  would  have  held  him  back.  Balancing 
himself,  he  raised  the  blood-stained,  cypress- 
wood  cross  above  his  head,  and  once  more 
the  deep  voice  rang  out  in  the  prayer  for  the 
dying,  as  he  stood  clearly  outlined  against 
the  sky.  What  German  could  resist  such 
a  target  ?  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
though  the  surprise  of  this  apparition  had 
paralysed  their  fingers.  Then  came  a  fresh 
outbreak,  and  Father  Spiridon  fell  back  into 
the  trench,  the  cross  new-dyed  with  his  own 
blood: 
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"They've  peppered  him  well,"  said  the 
Petrograd  surgeon  later  ;  "  but  we  will  pull 
him  through  in  spite  of  it.  A  pity  his  right 
arm  should  have  to  go  !  But  I  admit  that 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  cross  was 
never  touched." 


Father  Spiridon  was  still  pale  and  weak 
when  he  arrived  at  Rovnoe,  but  he  had 
managed  to  walk  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  village.  No  one  knew  of  his  coming. 
He  had  so  wished  it.  His  right  sleeve  was 
pinned  across  his  breast,  but  his  mind  was 
far  from  the  war  ;  he  thought  only  of  Kos- 
tinka.  It  seemed  years  since  they  had  parted. 
He  reached  his  home  by  the  church,  and 
fumbled  awkwardly  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened  suddenly  from  within,  and  Evlampiya 
Ivanovna  stood  before  him.  She  started  back, 
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and  then  her  arms  went  round  his  shoulders, 
and  he  felt  her  sobbing  on  his  heart. 

"  My  man,  my  husband  !  God  has  given 
you  back  to  me.  I  do  not  deserve  this 
blessing  !  " 

Father  Spiridon  patted  her  clumsily  with 
his  one  hand,  and  wondered  if  he  had  heard 
aright.  Then  there  was  a  glad  cry,  and 
Kostinka,  rosy  and  happy,  threw  himself  upon 
the  pair  in  a  rapturous  embrace.  So  he  was 
not  dreaming  !  But  what  had  happened  to 
Evlampiya  Ivanovna  ?  She  was  as  tender 
and  considerate  as  in  the  days  before  their 
marriage.  There  were  no  harsh  words  and 
no  black  looks,  and  the  lines  of  bad  temper 
in  her  face  were  so  faint  as  to  be  almost 
invisible. 

It  was  not  until  the  shadows  from  the  pine 
forest  were  darkening  over  the  village  that 
Father  Spiridon  found  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
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He  was  sitting  once  more  in  the  little  shop 
of  Ossip  Petrovitch,  his  eyes  fondly  resting 
on  the  ugly,  intelligent  face  of  that  good 
friend  and  smoking  contentedly,  when  the 
shopkeeper  broke  a  long  silence. 

"  How  do  you  find  your  wife  ?  "  he  asked. 
Father  Spiridon  hesitated. 
"  Wonderful !  "  he  said  at  last. 
Ossip  Petrovitch  chuckled. 
"  I  thought  if  they  would  not  let  me  make 
war  on  account  of  my  silly  heart,  I  would  at 
least  make  peace  at  home.     Then  I  had  an 
idea." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  be- 
wildered priest. 

"  Well,  Batoushka,  I'll  tell  you.  Now  for- 
give me  if  I  speak  frankly.  Besides,  the  old 
Evlampiya  Ivanovna  is  gone,  so  I  can  tell 
you  a  few  things  I  otherwise  would  not. 
After  you  went  away  she  was  awful !  Kos- 
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tinka  used  to  come  to  me  crying  many  a  time, 
and  the  other  women  would  have  nothing  to, 
do  with  her,  and  things  went  badly.     So  I 
said  to  myself,  c  Ossip  Petrovitch,  you  cannot 
be  a  soldier,  but  you  can  be  a  saint.     Now, 
which  saint  will  you  be  ?     Alexander  ?     No. 
Christopher  ?       No.       Nicholas  ?       Yes,  that 
will  do.     So  St.  Nicholas  had  a  long  talk  that 
evening  with  Evlampiya  Ivanovna." 
f'  What !  "  gasped  Father  Spiridon. 
Ossip   Petrovitch  looked  at  him  deprecat- 
ingly. 

"  God  knows  I  had  no  intention  to  be 
blasphemous.  Wait  until  I  finish  and  then 
judge  me.  You  see,  I  have  a  voice  which 
I  can  do  with  as  I  like.  It  can  seem  to  come 
from  the  roof,  or  the  cellar,  or  the  stove,  or 
anywhere  I  wish.  So  I  stole  out  when  there 
was  no  moon  and  lay  beneath  Evlampiya's 
window.  First  I  looked  in.  The  house  was 
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frightfully  untidy,  and  Evlampiya  was  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  dirt  looking — well,  as  she 
could  look  when  she  liked.  Then  I  began, 
and  I  put  my  voice  over  the  ikon  in  the 
corner.  '  Evlampiya  Ivanovna,'  said  I  in 
the  tone  I  imagined  St.  Nicholas  would  use. 
6  Who  is  there  ?  '  said  she  very  crossly.  c  Go 
away  !  '  '  No,'  said  I — I  mean  St.  Nicholas — 
'  I  will  not  go  away,  and  you  cannot  make  me, 
Evlampiya  Ivanovna,  for  you  cannot  see  me.' 
At  this  I  heard  her  jump  up  and  open  the 
door.  *  Who  can  it  be  ?  '  said  she  to  herself. 
Then  St.  Nicholas  said,  '  You  will  not  see  me 
because  you  are  a  bad  woman  and  do  not 
deserve  to.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  to  mend 
your  ways,  or  a  great  punishment  will  befall 
you.' 

"  I  stopped  then,  for  I  had  to  think  what 
the  punishment  would  be,  and  I  heard  her 
bolt  the  door  and  place  a  stool  against  it. 
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c  Who  are  you  ?  '  said  she,  and  her  voice  was 
quite  soft  from  fear.  '  I  am  St.  Nicholas,' 
said  I,  '  and  I  have  been  sent  to  warn  you. 
You  have  a  devil  in  your  heart,  another  in 
your  tongue,  and  a  third  in  your  brain.  You 
drove  your  husband  away,  you  make  your 
child  unhappy.  No  one  loves  you.  Your 
words  are  soaked  in  vinegar  and  full  of  knives. 
But  this  must  not  continue.  If  you  do  not 
drive  out  your  three  devils  and  speak  words 
of  love,  and  change  your  hard  heart,  and 
think  kind  thoughts,  you  will  grow  dumb, 
and  all  the  poison  which  is  in  you  will  spread 
through  your  body,  and  you  will  die  in  the 
most  awful  torments.  No  one  will  mourn 
you,  and  the  devils  will  fly  away  with  your 
carcass,  and  it  will  be  tossed  by  them  from 
one  another  in  everlasting  fires.' 

"  I  was  rather  pleased  at  that  moment  to 
hear  her  give  a  loud  scream  and  fall  on  the 
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floor.  I  rose  and  looked  in  the  window.  She 
had  fainted,  so  I  went  away.  The  next  night 
I  returned  and  said  a  few  more  things  that 
had  occurred  to  me  during  the  day,  and  found 
her  full  of  fear. 

"  She  really  did  try  after  that,  and  I  have 
only  had  to  pay  one  more  visit.  That  is  all. 
Did  I  do  wrong  ?  " 

Father  Spiridon  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  good  saint 
himself  would  blame  you,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
full  of  tears  of  mirth  and  pity.  "  Certainly 
I  cannot." 

"  Well,"  replied  Ossip,  as  the  priest  rose 
to  depart,  "  you  know  whom  to  send  for  if 
needs  must.  But  I  think  the  devils  have 
been  driven  away.  When  Kostinka  grows 
older  I  shall  teach  him  the  trick.  Women 
are  none  of  them  perfect,  you  know — not 
even  my  little  Vera." 
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"  Peasants  !  Receive  not  the  prisoners  sent  to 
you  as  your  enemies.  Bear  yourselves  to  them 
with  dignity.  Be  just  and  have  consideration 
for  the  sorrows  of  others." — Extract  from  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Akmolinsk 
Province 

OUTSIDE  of  Kieff  lies  the  Lavra  of  Petchersk, 
with  its  high,  white  walls,  its  many  golden 
domes  and  its  thousands  of  pilgrims.  It  is  a 
holy  place.  The  pilgrims  shuffle  reverently 
over  the  stone  flags  in  their  birch-bark  shoes, 
or  walk  on  tiptoe  in  their  high  boots  to  kneel 
in  prayer  before  the  sacred  ikons  with  their 
frames  of  flashing  gems.  The  monks  file  past 
the^cathedral|on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
refectory,  their  black  robes  and  high,  black  hats 
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contrasting  oddly  with  the  multicoloured  fres- 
coes and  variegated  raiment  of  the  peasants. 
The  pilgrims  look  at  them  with  respect  before 
resuming  their  own  humble  meals,  contained 
in  the  corner  of  a  red  handkerchief  and  finish- 
ing with  sunflower  seeds. 

One  of  the  monks  always  attracted  their 
attention.  He  was  tall  and  broad,  with  clear- 
cut  features  and  deep  blue  eyes  under  heavy 
chestnut  brows.  His  hair,'  as  tawny  as  a 
lion's  mane,  fell  below  his  shoulders  in  crisp, 
thick  waves,  and  his  beard,  equally  tawny  and 
equally  thick,  fluttered  with  the  vigour  of 
his  stride  until  it  seemed  made  of  golden 
threads. 

"  What  a  man ! "  ejaculated  a  pilgrim, 
spitting  out  the  husk  of  a  sunflower  seed  and 
popping  another  between  his  teeth. 

"  He's  not  a  man,  but  a  monk,"  said  his 
more  prosaic  friend,  as  well  as  he  could  for  the 
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hunch  of  black  bread  in  his  mouth.  "  Have 
you  finished,  Peotr  ?  We  will  now  go  to  the 
cathedral  and  place  some  candles." 

Brother  Gerasim  did  not  overhear  this 
speech,  but  he  had  often  thought  of  himself 
in  that  light,  and,  to  be  honest,  it  did  not 
please  him.  "  A  monk  is  not  a  man,"  he 
frequently  said  to  himself.  And  then  he 
would  bend  his  strong  young  arm  and  feel  the 
muscles  swell  under  the  flesh  and  add,  "  But  I 
am  a  man,  in  spite  of  it." 

His  one  consolation  was  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  final  vows,  and  he  was  postponing 
the  evil  moment  as  long  as  possible,  though 
he  had  no  very  clear  idea  as  to  what  he  should 
do  if  he  returned  to  the  world.  Truth  to  tell, 
Brother  Gerasim  was  lazy.  Life  at  the  Lavra 
was  very  easy.  It  required  no  mental  effort 
to  remember  or  to  sing  the  old  Slav  of  the  Mass, 
for  he  had  heard  it  ever  since  his  earliest 
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youth  and  his  voice  was  naturally  full  and 
clear  and  deep  as  the  lowest  notes  of  an  organ. 
No  one  bothered  him  with  abstruse  theological 
questions,  and  his  days  flowed  on  placidly  and 
monotonously,  except  when  he  occasionally 
remembered  that  he  was  a  monk  and  nothing 
more. 

The  procession  of  black-robed  figures  broke 
up  at  the  far  end  of  the  cathedral,  each  monk 
entering  his  own  cell  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  The.  cells  at  Petchersk  are  not  par- 
ticularly ascetic.  Brother  Gerasim's  was  a 
good  example,  being  better  than  some  and  not 
quite  as  good  as  others.  He  had  two  rooms  ; 
one  about  eight  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  long,  and 
the  other  eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide. 
In  the  former  was  a  large,  porcelain  stove 
which  heated  the  two  rooms  at  once,  a  com- 
fortable chair,  a  stool,  a  large  ikon,  a  small 
shelf  covered  with  a  hideous  pink  and  gold 
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cloth  which  Brother  Gerasim  much  admired, 
and  a  cupboard  supposed  to  contain  books  of  a 
religious  nature.  On  the  pink  and  gold  cloth 
was  a  crude  lithograph  of  "  Holy  Ivan,"  a 
gentleman  who  had  found  that  the  best  way 
of  avoiding  the  temptations  of  a  worldly  life 
was  to  bury  himself  up  to  his  shoulders,  and 
in  this  edifying  position  he  had  lived  for  forty 
years.  Next  to  "  Holy  Ivan "  was  a  small 
ikon  of  the  Kazan  Mother  of  God,  and  next 
to  that  a  photograph  of  Brother  Gerasim's 
mother  and  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  other  room  contained  merely  a  board  on 
which  he  slept,  a  jug  and  basin,  a  brush  and 
comb,  and  three  pegs,  on  which  hung  the 
remainder  of  his  wardrobe.  Both  rooms  had 
large  windows  through  which  he  could  see  the 
pilgrims  as  they  sauntered  by,  or  he  could 
draw  the  curtains — of  German  manufacture — 
and  be  secure  from  observation.  This  last  he 
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proceeded  to  do  on  reaching  his  cell.  Then 
he  took  off  his  high,  black  hat  and  threw  it 
skilfully  on  to  one  of  the  three  pegs.  Then 
he  produced  a  looking-glass  from  the  cupboard 
supposed  to  contain  theological  works  and, 
with  its  aid,  made  his  hair  and  beard  more  to 
his  liking.  Then  he  sat  down  and  sighed 
heavily.  There  was  nothing  to  do  except 
meditate  and  pray  until  Benediction,  and  the 
sun  was  bright  and  the  sky  was  blue  and  the 
whole  world  was  calling.  Brother  Gerasim 
decided  to  meditate  upon  the  most  terrible 
temptations  he  could  possibly  imagine.  There 
was  the  theatre  ;  he  longed  to  go  to  a  theatre. 
There  was  dancing  ;  how  beautiful  it  would  be 
to  dance. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  his 
door  ! 

Brother  Gerasim  seized  his  beads,  knelt 
down,  and  pulled  his  chestnut  brows  together. 
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"  Yes,"  he  said  dreamily.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

A  lay-brother  entered  timidly. 

"  If  I  have  disturbed  you "  he  began. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Brother  Gerasim 
loftily. 

"  The  Metropolitan  wishes  to  see  you,"  con- 
tinued the  other.  "  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
go  to  him  at  once  ?  " 

He  watched  the  Brother  admiringly  as  the 
latter  once  more  adjusted  his  black  hat  and 
passed  a  hand  over  his  tawny  beard,  for  the 
lay-brother's  hair  was  scant  and  straight. 

Brother  Gerasim  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
table  covered  with  a  green  cloth  and  met  the 
stern  eyes  of  the  Metropolitan  unflinchingly. 
The  sun  fell  on  the  Metropolitan's  bent  little 
body  and  on  his  white  hair  and  long,  hook- 
nose, but  it  did  not  seem  to  warm  him  for  he 
shivered  slightly  and  drew  his  robe  closer  about 
him. 
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"My  son,"  he  said  in  his  quavering  old  voice, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  much  about  you  of 
late ; "  and  then,  with  apparent  inconsequence, 
"  you  know  that  Holy  Russia  is  at  war  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  do,"  said  Brother  Gerasim 
cheerfully.  "  She  was  also  at  war  some  years 
ago  when  I  was  a  small  boy." 

The  Metropolitan  frowned, 

"  This  is  a  war  of  a  different  nature,  my  son. 
Now  we  are  fighting  the  Powers  of  Darkness. 
They  are  risen  up  against  us  and  they  would 
match  their  cunning  with  our  righteousness. 
I  had  hoped  that  you  would  come  forward  and 
ask  to  serve  your  country  and  your  faith, 
either  as  priest  or  as  soldier.  You  are  young 
and  strong,  but  you  have  lived  with  us  many 
years.  Come  !  Will  you  not  be  one  of  us 
for  ever  ?  Surely  you  have  had  sufficient 
time  well  to  consider  the  matter  ?  " 

Brother  Gerasim  placed  one  hand  on  the 
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table  to  steady  himself,  for  he  felt  the  solid 
earth  tremble  beneath  his  feet.  Here  was  the 
solution  he  had  been  seeking  ! 

"  My  father  was  a  soldier,"  he  said  thickly. 
"  I  will  be  a  soldier  too." 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  Metropolitan's 
wrinkled  face. 

"  So  be  it,  my  son.  God  grant  you  have 
chosen  well !  Here  is  my  blessing." 

And  Brother  Gerasim  knelt  while  the  old 
lips  spoke  the  familiar  words  and  the  old  hand 
traced  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  brow  and 
breast. 

A  week  later  Brother  Gerasim  was  no  more  • 
Filip  Vassilievitch  Vesnin  had  taken  his  place. 
The  tawny  hair  and  curling  beard  had  fallen 
under  the  barber's  hand.  Filip  Vassilievitch 
looked  years  younger  than  Brother  Gerasim, 
albeit  somewhat  awkward  in  his  uniform. 
As  for  the  work,  it  was  far  more  than  he  had 
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anticipated.  He  was  taught  to  march  in  full 
kit,  to  shoot,  to  dig  trenches,  and  to  charge 
with  the  bayonet.  His  magnificent  voice  won 
him  an  immediate  place  in  the  regimental 
choir  and  he  also  sang  lustily  as  they  marched 
along,  though  the  songs  occasionally  terrified 
him.  He  used  to  cross  himself  surreptitiously 
at  first,  until  he  discovered  that  his  corporal 
sang  every  word  and  still  enjoyed  good  health. 

Thus  the  military  machine  turned  out  one 
more  soldier  of  the  Tsar — healthy,  moderately 
intelligent,  always  cheerful,  brave  and  loyal. 
He  took  his  first  taste  of  battle  stolidly  and 
generally  did  as  he  was  told,  unless  he  could 
find  an  easier  way,  for  laziness  was  still  his 
besetting  sin. 

One  sunny  day  when  the  army  was  slowly 
working  its  way  towards  Lvoff,  Private  Filip 
was  unusually  content.  There  had  been  a 
sharp  engagement  the  previous  morning  and 
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he  had  received  a  slight  wound,  which  now 
enabled  him  to  sit  comfortably  under  a  tree 
near  the  field  hospital  and  do  nothing  except 
when  the  nurses  asked  him  to  act  as  orderly. 
The  wound  was  not  painful,  but  there  would 
always  be  a  scar,  and  Private  Filip  had  already 
written  his  mother  the  most  lurid  details 
concerning  his  hand-to-hand  encounter  with 
scores  of  Austrians,  all  of  whom,  according  to 
him,  he  had  overpowered  after  heroic  struggles. 
He  sat  on  an  empty  packing-case  and  sucked 
his  pencil  thoughtfully,  searching  for  more 
horrors  to  add  to  the  list.  A  light  wind 
rustled  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  but  otherwise 
all  was  still  except  for  an  occasional  moan 
from  the  hospital  behind  him. 

Private  Filip's  eyes,  looking  into  space, 
suddenly  became  aware  of  something  moving 
in  the  undergrowth  and  of  two  other  eyes 
peering  through  the  leaves  and  grass.  He 
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watched,  fascinated.  Placing  the  stub  of  a 
pencil  behind  his  ear,  he  rose  and  sauntered, 
humming  a  tune,  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing 
and  feigned  to  look  towards  the  distant 
trenches,  edging  gradually  in  the  direction  of 
the  suspected  spot.  That  he  might  be  shot 
never  entered  his  head :  he  was  merely 
curious  and  interested.  At  last,  when  he 
judged  the  time  was  ripe,  he  bounded  into  the 
undergrowth.  Something  rose  up  almost  at 
his  feet  and  ran  like  a  hare  deeper  into  the 
tangled  thicket ;  something  in  khaki,  very 
young  and  slender  and  obviously  tired,  for 
it  fell  prone  over  a  bramble  and  made  no 
attempt  to  rise.  Private  Filip  was  upon  it 
like  a  cat  on  a  mouse  and  seized  it  by  the 
shoulders. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,"  he  panted,  for  the 
pace,  while  it  lasted,  had  been  swift,  "  Don't 
move,  or  I'll  have  your  eyes  out !  "  He  felt 
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very  fierce  until,  to  his  consternation,  the 
captive  began  to  weep. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  it  sobbed.  "  Oh,  oooh  !  You 
hurt  me !  " 

Private  Filip  moved  his  hands  down  the 
young  arms.  Certainly  they  were  very  tender 
and  the  bones  were  as  small  as  pigeons'. 
He  rolled  the  slight  form  over,  took 
one  look  at  the  tear-stained  face,  and 
gasped  : 

"  You  are  a  woman  !  " 

The  other  nodded  and  sat  up,  wiping  her  eyes 
with  the  back  of  her  cuff.  She  had  large,  dark 
eyes,  an  impertinent  snub  nose  and  a  mouth 
which,  when  the  corners  were  not  drawn  down, 
was  undoubtedly  as  provoking  a  feature  as  one 
could  wish.  Her  dark  hair  was  cropped  like 


a  man's. 


"  Perhaps  a  spy,"  continued  Filip,  his  tone 
gathering  severity. 
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"  No,"  declared  his  prisoner,  "  that  I  am 
not!" 

She  spoke  in  a  language  he  could  under- 
stand, although  it  did  not  seem  to  be  quite 
his  own. 

"  What  are  you,  then  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  find  my  brother."  The  dark 
eyes  filled  again. 

Filip  was  bewildered.  "  But  who  are  you  ? 
You  are  not  Russian  ?  " 

"  Ruthenian.  My  name  is  Zsuzsi.  My 
brother  is  Joska.  We  are  alone  in  the  world. 
Since  yesterday  he  has  been  missing,  so  I  came 
to  find  him.  Please,  kind  gentleman,  help 
me  !  I  meant  no  harm."  She  put  a  brown, 
scratched  hand  confidingly  on  his. 

Filip  thrilled.     To  be  called  a  gentleman, 
even  by  an  enemy,  had  its  charms,  and  the 
appeal   of   the   dark   eyes   and   red  lips  was 
irresistible. 
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"  I  will  see  what  can  be  done,"  he  answered 
pompously,  "  but  you  are  my  prisoner  all  the 


same." 


Zsuzsi  did  not  seem  in  the  least  perturbed 
at  the  prospect.  She  settled  herself  comfort- 
ably, and,  in  her  turn,  asked  questions, 

"  You  are  a  Russian,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  God  !  " 

"  I  suppose  you  are  a  general  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  confessed  Private  Filip. 

"  And  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

He  told  her  and  she  considered  it  gravely. 

"  I  like  mine  best ;  my  mother  was  Hun- 
garian. Joska  did  not  want  to  fight,  but  he 
had  to.  I  am  sixteen.  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Twenty-two,"  he  answered. 

"  You  look  very  nice,"  continued  Zsuzsi, 
"  I  think  I  shall  like  you.  Are  you  married  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly — I  mean,  not  at  all !  "  said 
Private  Filip,  growing  purple  under  his  tan. 
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"  You  don't  seem  sure  of  it,"  commented  his 
prisoner.  "  I  suppose  you  are  betrothed  ?  " 

"  No"  said  Filip,  in  his  deepest  bass. 

Zsuzsi  put  her  hands  to  her  ears. 

"  What  a  noise  !  Well,  I'm  not  married 
either.  I  love  only  Joska."  She  looked 
at  him  provokingly  and  made  a  little  face. 
"  I  should  like  to  marry  some  day,  and  have  a 
little  farm  and  some  pigs  and  one  daughter 
and  three  sons." 

Private  Filip  felt  his  very  ears  grow  red. 
He  was  helpless  under  the  wiles  of  this  woman- 
child,  with  her  big  eyes  and  her  snub  nose 
which  had  a  band  of  adorable  freckles  on  its 
bridge.  He  stood  up. 

"  You  had  better  come  with  me  to  the 
hospital,"  he  said,  as  well  as  he  could  for  the 
rapid  beating  of  his  heart.  "  Perhaps  your 
brother  is  there." 

Zsuzsi  obediently  followed,  at  first  at  his 
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heels  and  then  at  his  side,  when  she  thrust 
her  small  hand  into  his.  And  in  this  fashion, 
captor  and  captive  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
hospital  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
doctor. 

"  Bozhe  moi,  what's  this  ?  "  exclaimed  that 
dignitary. 

Private  Filip  saluted. 

"  A  prisoner,  sir.  What  shall  I  do  with 
her  ?  " 

The  prisoner  cut  short  further  explanation 
by  dropping  on  her  knees  and  clasping  the 
doctor  round  the  legs. 

"  Tell  me  where  Joska  is,"  she  implored. 
"  Where  is  my  little  brother  ?  " 

Fortune  was  on  the  side  of  Zsuzsi. 

Ten  minutes  later  found  her  sitting  happily 
by  the  bedside  of  a  pale  youth,  little  older 
than  herself,  and  chattering  like  a  magpie 
while  she  patted  his  haiid. 
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"  Now  I  have  found  you,  my  treasure,  and 
you  will  stay  with  these  nice  Russians  and  we 
will  be  so  happy.  For  is  not  this  gentleman," 
she  shot  a  glance  at  Filip,  standing  awkwardly 
by,  "  going  to  marry  me,  and  you  will  live 
always  on  our  farm.  We  will  keep  pigs  and 
have " 

Filip  rapidly  left  the  hospital.  He  felt  the 
need  of  fresh  air  and  quiet.  On  the  empty 
packing-case  still  lay  the  letter  to  his  mother. 
He  took  it  up  and  re-read  it.  Then  he  tore 
it  up,  found  another  pencil  stump  and  began 
again. 

"  Dear  Matoushka. 

"  I  am  still  alive  by  God's  mercy  and 
expect  to  be  for  many  years.  I  am  going  to 
be  married  and  live  on  a  farm  when  we  have 
quite  beaten  the  Niemtsi. 

"  Your  son,  Filip." 
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He  sealed  it  and  felt  somewhat  satisfied  but 
not  wholly  so.  What  was  lacking  ? 

Rapidly  he  returned  to  the  hospital,  walked 
up  the  ward  and,  before  the  astonished 
company,  kissed  Zsuzsi  squarely  on  her  pro- 
voking red  lips. 
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IT  was  a  hot  summer  day  when  the  blow  fell, 
but  to  Matriona  Petrovna  winter  came  with 
the  sound  of  the  horses'  galloping  hoofs. 
She  had  been  the  first  to  see  the  red  pennon 
fluttering  high  on  the  end  of  the  lance  as  its 
Cossack  bearer  sped  along  the  high  road  from 
Omsk,  and  it  seemed  as  though  aimed  at  her 
heart.  Pushing  back  the  kerchief  from  her 
head,  she  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
and  looked  straight  into  the  sun  where  the 
figure  of  the  rider  with  his  ominous  symbol 
was  magnified  to  the  dimensions  of  a  colossus. 
The  horse  drew  nearer  and  stopped  at  the 
edge  of  the  field. 

Old   D'mitri,   her   husband,   raised   himself 
laboriously  from  the  nest  of  hay  his  sons  had 
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made  him  and  hobbled  towards  the  road. 
The  Cossack  had  shouted  something,  but  there 
was  a  throbbing  in  Matriona's  ears  and  she 
could  not  distinguish  the  words. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

"  To  find  out  what  he  wants,"  answered 
D'mitri. 

She  shot  a  quick  glance  towards  the  river. 
There,  at  the  far  end  of  their  field,  were  the 
children — sturdy,  laughing  imps  of  ten,  twelve, 
and  thirteen  years — and  Nikita.  They  had 
not  noticed  the  messenger.  Maria  had  just 
placed  her  bundle  of  sheaves  on  the  heap,  and 
Ivan  and  little  D'mitri  were  for  the  moment 
working  solemnly  and  seriously,  though  their 
chatter  was  unceasing.  She  could  see  Nikita's 
golden  head  as  he  bent  over  the  sheaves,  and 
her  heart  contracted  as  with  pain.  Nikita  ! 
Her  first-born  and  her  idol !  Who  was  a  more 
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daring  rider  ?  Who  was  as  fine  a  shot  ? 
And  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  bright  eyes 
and  soft  glances,  was  more  devoted  to  his 
old  mother  ?  Her  brown  hand,  large  and 
knotted  from  years  of  toil,  clenched  itself 
as  though  she  held  within  it  the  life-spark 
of  her  son  and  would  guard  it  against  all 
comers. 

"Nikita!  Nikita  !  "  It  was  old  D'mitri 
calling. 

The  lad  cleared  the  rough  stubble  with 
nimble  feet  and  stood  by  his  father,  looking 
up  at  the  soldier's  face  above  them.  Matriona 
did  not  move.  The  children  clustered  round 
her,  pulling  at  her  skirt  and  casting  shy  glances 
at  the  stranger. 

"  Who  is  it,  Matoushka  ?  What  does  he 
want  ?  " 

"  Hush,"  said  Matriona  sharply.  "  Be 
quiet.  It  is  nothing." 
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And  all  the  time  she  knew  what  was  in 
store  for  her. 

Nikita  came  running  back.  His  face  was 
flushed  with  enthusiasm,  his  eyes  were  shining. 
Old  D'mitri  limped  painfully  in  the  rear.  The 
rider  was  galloping  on. 

"  It  is  war,  Matoushka  !  "  cried  Nikita. 
"We  are  all  to  be  mobilized.  To-morrow  we 
go  to  Omsk.  I  must  make  ready." 

"  It  is  war !  "  repeated  Matriona  stupidly. 

Old  D'mitri  was  excited  also. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  my  bad  leg  I  should 
go  too,"  he  declared.  "  Was  I  not  with  the 
great  Skobeleff  before  Plevna  ?  Did  he  not 
himself  give  me  my  medal  for  bravery  ?  The 
devil  take  those  Turks  for  breaking  my  hip  ! 
War  is  a  fine  thing."  His  nostrils  dilated 
and  he  drew  himself  erect.  "  Would  that  our 
great  general  were  alive  this  day  !  I  can  see 
him  now,  on  his  white  horse,  always  with  a 
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kind  word  for  his  men  and  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  enemy." 

Suddenly  Maria  gave  a  loud  cry. 

"  I  don't  like  war.  I  hate  it.  It  is  of 
the  devil.  Thou  shalt  not  go,  darling 
Nikita." 

She  caught  at  his  hand,  but  Matriona's 
voice,  sharp  and  severe,  checked  her  : 

"  Be  silent,  foolish  one !  What  is  to  be, 
must  be.  It  is  the  will  of  God.  Let  us  go 
home  and  prepare  your  brother  for  to- 


morrow." 


Nikita  looked  at  his  mother  curiously. 
Spoilt  boy  that  he  was,  he  had  expected  and 
would  even  have  welcomed  a  little  show  of 
grief  on  losing  him.  To  him  his  mother  had 
always  been  so  tender  and  loving.  To  him 
she  had  never  exhibited  this  side  of  her 
nature.  Was  it  possible  that  she  did  not 
love  him  after  all  ?  The  philosophy  of  his 
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twenty  years  was  useless  in  the  face  of  this 
surprise,  and  his  mouth  drooped  like  a 
child's.  But  Matriona  took  no  heed.  Scythes 
and  sickles  were  hastily  gathered  up,  and 
the  little  procession  rapidly  made  its  way 
homewards.  Once  old  D'mitri,  wiping  his 
heated  brow,  protested  against  such  speed 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  Matriona  turned 
stony  eyes  on  him. 

"  You  are  warm  then  ?  I  am  cold,"  she 
said. 

Far  into  the  night  D'mitri  and  his  son 
worked  and  talked.  The  children,  worn  out 
with  the  toil  in  the  fields  and  with  excitement^ 
were  soon  curled  up  in  their  corners,  fast 
asleep.  Matriona  sat  and  listened  to  their 
breathing  and  to  the  conversation  of  the  two 
men. 

"  Here  is  my  rifle,"  said  old  D'mitri,  finger- 
ing it  lovingly.  "  It's  as  good  as  ever  it  was. 
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Better  than  yours,  my  boy.  You  shall  have 
it." 

"  Thanks,  father,"  said  Nikita.  He  ran 
his  hand  over  the  barrel,  raised  the  stock  to 
his  shoulder  and  took  aim  at  an  imaginary 
foe.  "  It  is  a  good  one.  Did  you  speak, 
mother  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Matriona  hastily,  "  it  was 
a  yawn." 

"  Best  go  to  sleep,"  said  her  husband 
abstractedly.  "  Now  Nikita,  my  son,  remem- 
ber this  :  always  obey  your  officers,  no  matter 
what  their  commands  may  be.  They  know 
better  then  you,  always.  Never  complain. 
Keep  your  rifle  and  your  horse  clean  and 
ready.  Spare  your  horse  more  than  your- 
self. Don't  waste  your  bullets.  I  remember, 
many  a  time  when  we  were  marching,  casting 
off  coat,  food  and  ammunition  to  make  the 
load  lighter.  Bitterly  did  I  regret  it  later. 
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But  I  was  young  then.     Matriona,  why  do 
you  sigh  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  our  lost  youth,"  she 
answered. 

In  truth,  the  wildest  ideas  were  rushing 
through  her  brain.  She  revolved  all  the 
ways  possible  and  impossible  to  keep  her 
son  from  harm.  Perhaps  she  might  cut 
her  hair,  disguise  herself  in  man's  clothes, 
and  so  act  as  his  substitute.  Then  she 
looked  down  at  her  shapeless  bulky  figure 
and  then  at  the  supple  boyish  limbs  of 
Nikita,  and  smiled  bitterly.  Nikita  saw  the 
smile. 

"  Matoushka,"  he  said  timidly,  "  you  are 
sorry  I  am  going  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God,  my  son,  and  the 
wish  of  our  Little  Father.  I  do  not  com- 
plain." 

So  Nikita,   too,   smiled,   though  his  heart 
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ached,  for  he  would  not  be  less  of  a  man  than 
his  mother. 

There  were  twenty  of  them  from  the  little 
village  who  marched  away  before  the  sun 
grew  hot  next  morning.  Their  rifle  barrels 
gleamed,  and  their  horses  shone  from  the 
grooming.  A  broad  red  stripe  down  the 
trouser  showed  that  every  one  of  the  twenty 
was  a  Cossack,  and  the  clustering  groups  of 
women,  children,  and  old  men  looked  at 
them  with  pride  through  their  tears.  Only 
Matriona  did  not  weep.  Her  lips  were  set 
and  hard  when  Nikita  pressed  his  to  them. 
He  knelt  before  her  to  ask  her  blessing, 
and  her  old  brown  fingers  trembled  as  she 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  head  and 
breast.  Her  eyes  glittered  as  with  tears 
turned  to  ice. 

"  I  will  come  back  to  you,  Matoushka,"  he 
said  a  little  wistfully.     "  I  will  surely  come 
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back  and  perhaps  I  will  bring  you  a  medal. 
Then  you  will  be  proud  of  your  son." 

Her  hands  fell  heavily  on  his  arm. 

"  Only  return  safe,  Nikita.  I  ask  nothing 
of  God  but  your  life,  nothing  but  that."  Her 
voice  broke. 

Then  Nikita  understood. 

His  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles.  Quickly 
clasping  his  mother  round  the  waist  he  kissed 
her,  not  once  but  many  times,  ardently  and 
like  a  lover.  Still  dazed  from  the  suddenness 
of  it  all,  he  was  in  his  saddle  and  away  before 
she  could  speak.  And  his  words  came  back 
to  her  along  the  dusty  road. 

"  God  keep  you,  my  brave  little  mother, 
my  truest  sweetheart !  I  shall  return  !  " 

Old  D'mitri  twitched  her  sleeve. 

"  Who  is  it  they  fight  ?     Have  we  heard  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  Germans,"  volunteered  a  neigh- 
bour. 
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"  Praise  God  !  "  ejaculated  D'mitri  piously. 
"  Wife,  do  you  hear  ?  It  is  the  Germans  our 
son  will  kill.  This  is  a  righteous  war." 

Matriona  slipped  her  hand  in  his. 

"  My  son  will  return  to  me,"  she  said  softly. 
"  Come  ;  let  us  finish  our  harvest." 
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THE   SONG   OF   SIM.EON 

LAZARUS  Kogan  lived  in  two  rooms  in  Grzy- 
bowska  Street,  in  Kalisch.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  the  two  rooms  were  usually  occupied 
by  the  family  of  Lazarus,  consisting  of  his  wife, 
his  mother,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  son, 
Simeon.  Lazarus  himself  was  generally  to  be 
found  in  a  long,  hooded  wagon,  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  "  prairie  schooners "  in 
which  the  American  pioneers  crossed  the 
plains  to  the  Californian  El  Dorado  in  '49, 
driving  about  the  country  behind  a  sorry  pair 
of  ill-nourished  steeds. 

This  wagon  was  Lazarus's  home.  He  slept 
in  it,  ate  in  it,  and  transacted  his  business — 
that  of  itinerant  peddler — in  it.  Only  when 
his  stock  of  tin  pans,  cheap  crockery,  and  gaudy 
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handkerchiefs  was  exhausted  did  he  return  to 
Kalisch  and  Grzybowska  Street.  He  was  a 
hardy  little  man  and  his  enforced  open-air 
life  had  probably  given  him  a  distaste  for  the 
close  atmosphere  and  strong  odours  of  his 
palatial  apartments,  for  he  always  raised  his 
long,  hook-nose  and  sniffed  on  entering. 
Once  he  even  suggested  having  a  window  open 
in  the  height  of  summer.  "  Ton  don't  live 
here,"  said  his  better  half  crisply.  "  We  do," 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Judith  Kogan  was  a  very  capable  woman. 
She  managed  her  mother-in-law  admirably, 
she  managed  the  police,  and  she  had  managed 
her  two  daughters,  until  they  went  in  course  of 
time  to  make  cigarettes  and  so  drifted  out 
of  her  range  of  operations  except  when  they 
came  home  to  sleep.  She  would  have  managed 
Lazarus,  had  he  not  been  away  so  much,  and 
she  imagined  that  she  controlled  Simeon, 
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body  and  soul.  Had  she  been  told  that 
Simeon's  soul,  that  illusive  and  intangible 
yet  important  factor,  was  as  far  beyond  her 
ken  as  the  most  distant  star,  she  would  have 
raised  her  heavy  eyebrows  disdainfully,  patted 
her  black  seaweed  wig  with  her  capable  hand 
and  said,  "  That's  all  you  know  about  it." 
And  if  you  had  questioned  Simeon  himself  he 
would  have  grown  pale  with  fright  at  such  an 
idea  and  have  remained  speechless. 

Simeon  was  always  speechless.  His  only 
medium  of  expressing  thought  was  in  song — 
strange,  wordless  music  which  issued  from  his 
lips  without  apparent  cause.  His  voice  was 
wonderfully  pure  and  true,  but,  when  his 
mother  spoke  of  a  possible  future  for  him  as  a 
singer  at  the  synagogue,  he  was  dumb  for 
weeks.  The  captive  lark  cannot  be  taught 
to  be  a  prima  donna,  nor  the  nightingale  to 
sing  in  oratorio.  Simeon's  music  was  for 
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himself  alone.  Only  his  grandmother — that 
wizened  bundle  of  rags  and  wrinkles1 — had 
ever  heard  him  at  his  best  and  that  was 
because  she  was  as  quiet  and  unobtrusive  as  an 
old  mouse. 

But  when  I  say  that  Simeon  sang  for  his  own 
pleasure  I  am  doing  him  an  injustice,  for  he  had 
one  friend.  No  one  had  ever  seen  this  friend  ; 
he  was  a  creation  of  Simeon's  brain — or, 
perhaps,  of  his  soul — and  his  name  was 
Chudo.  He  was  ten  years  of  age,  like  Simeon  ; 
and  he  was  brave,  unlike  Simeon,  but  he  was 
very  kind  and  Simeon  loved  him  dearly.  It 
was  when  they  played  together  that  Simeon 
sang  and  his  songs  were  long  epics  of  the  deeds 
of  Chudo,  of  his  adventures  and  experiences 
on  land  and  sea.  No  one  could  hear  the  words 
except  his  soul-companion  and  few  heard  the 
music  save  his  senile  grandmother. 

But  Simeon  was  perfectly  happy,  though  he 
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grew  paler  and  thinner  in  the  bad  air  of  the 
rooms  in  Grzybowska  Street.  His  school  was 
only  a  few  doors  from  home,  and  the  air  there 
was  just  as  bad  if  not  worse.  After  school  he 
always  went  back  to  play  with  Chudo,  con- 
sequently Kalisch,  small  as  it  was,  was  as  a 
sealed  book  to  him,  and  the  country  round 
about  was  a  no-man's-land  about  which  he 
never  troubled  his  head. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  Lazarus  Kogan 
suggested  taking  his  son  with  him  on  one  of  his 
excursions  in  the  hooded  wagon.  He  had 
returned  to  replenish  his  stock-in-trade  and 
had  found  the  two  rooms  more  stuffy  than 
usual  and  Simeon  home  from  school  with  a 
headache. 

"  He  shall  come  with  me  to-morrow,"  said 
Lazarus,  taking  the  small,  pinched  face  be- 
tween two  dirty  but  loving  hands.  "  He  is 
growing  a  big  boy  and  can  help  me  in  my 
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business."  Lazarus  always  smelt  of  the  stable, 
and  that  odour,  combined  with  those  indi- 
genous, so  to  speak,  to  Grzybowska  Street, 
made  the  rooms  overpowering. 

"  A  very  good  idea,"  said  Judith  Kogan, 
"  I  had  been  thinking  of  it  myself."  Which 
proves  that  she  was  a  capable  woman,  for  the 
thought  had  never  before  occurred  to  her. 

Simeon  went  to  where  the  horses  were 
resting  for  the  night,  and  the  comparatively 
fresh  air  contrived  to  ease  his  aching  head  so 
much  that  he  sang  a  long  song  to  Chudo  about 
the  mysterious  future,  while  the  horses  ate 
their  scanty  rations  unheeding.  They  were 
far  too  hungry  and  tired  to  notice  a  small  boy. 
with  large  black  eyes  and  long,  lank  hair, 
sitting  on  the  wheel  of  their  wagon  and 
warbling  like  a  dusky  canary. 

Lazarus  was  an  eminently  practical  man,  as 
befitted  one  of  his  profession,  but  even  he  was 
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impressed,  as  they  drove  along,  with  the 
silent  joy  of  his  companion.  It  was  very  hot 
and  very  dusty.  The  sun  shone  down  on  the 
swaying  wagon  and  on  the  two  ambling 
beasts,  turning  the  dust-clouds  to  gold,  and 
the  wagon,  with  its  canvas  hood,  into  a 
gleaming  chariot.  The  grass  by  the  road- 
side was  grey  with  dust  and  it  rose  like  a 
curtain  under  the  horses'  hoofs.  Lazarus 
coughed  with  the  dryness  of  it  and  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  face,  for  he  felt  the  heat. 
Simeon  sat  quite  still,  his  hands  on  his  thin 
knees,  his  big  eyes  peering  through  the  golden 
mist  as  though  searching  for  some  definite 
object. 

"  Like  it  ?  "  asked  Lazarus  at  last. 

Simeon  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly.     "  Oh,  yes  !  " 

Lazarus  did  not  know  that  Chudo  was 
riding  one  of  the  horses,  that  it  had  trappings 
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of  blue  and  crimson,  and  that  it  was  not 
ambling  but  galloping.  It  was  good  to  watch 
Chudo,  for  he  was  not  afraid  in  the  least. 
Simeon  was  terrified  at  horses  and  a  dog 
paralysed  him  with  fear.  That  was  why 
Chudo  had  a  dog,  a  big,  savage  dog  with 
sharp,  white  teeth,  running  along  beside  the 
horse.  He  would  not  let  the  dog  bite  Simeon, 
so  Simeon  was  not  afraid  and  began  to  sing 
one  of  his  wordless  songs.  Lazarus  gave  him 
a  side  glance  and  then  pulled  out  a  note- 
book and  plunged  into  calculations,  the  reins 
hanging  loosely  over  his  arm. 

Suddenly  he  dropped  the  book  and  tugged 
violently  at  the  reins.  He  had  nearly  run 
into  a  small  company  of  soldiers,  trudging 
along  in  the  dust.  The  corporal  in  charge 
shook  his  fist  amicably  at  Lazarus  and  another 
soldier  laughed  at  the  big,  startled  eyes  of 
Simeon  and  tossed  him  a  posy  of  wild  flowers. 
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They  were  dusty  and  drooping,  but  to  Simeon 
they  were  a  joy  unspeakable.  To  his  surprise, 
Lazarus  told  him  to  throw  them  away  when 
the  soldiers  were  once  more  swallowed  up  in 
the  yellow  haze. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Simeon,  pressing  his  cheek 
against  the  petals  of  a  daisy. 

"  It  was  a  Russian  who  gave  them,"  an- 
swered his  father. 

"  They  are  so  nice,"  pleaded  the  boy. 

"  Well,  keep  them,  then,"  said  Lazarus 
sharply. 

The  wagon  rumbled  on  and  Simeon 
pondered  over  this  episode  during  the  day. 
He  confided  his  perplexity  to  Chudo,  who, 
for  once,  was  unable  to  help  him.  As  he 
snuggled  against  his  father  in  the  straw  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon  that  night,  he 
said  suddenly  : 

"  Why  don't  you  like  Russians,  father  ?  " 
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"  Because  they  are  fools,"  said  Lazarus. 
"  Now  go  to  sleep." 

"  Mother  says  I  am  a  fool,"  pursued  Simeon. 
"  Perhaps  I  am  a  Russian,  too." 

"  Heaven  forbid !  "  ejaculated  Lazarus. 
"  Now  don't  bother  me.  When  you  are  a 
man  you  will  understand  why  Jews  don't 
like  Russians." 

"  Until  then  can  I  like  them  ?  "  persisted 
Simeon. 

"  Do  anything  you  choose,"  said  Lazarus, 
turning  on  his  side,  "  only  let  me  alone." 
Obediently  Simeon  closed  his  eyes  and  slept, 
his  bunch  of  flowers  still  in  his  grasp. 

Lazarus,  however,  did  not  sleep.  He  had  a 
burning  pain  in  his  left  hand  and  the  throbbing 
seemed  to  run  up  his  arm  and  hammer  at  his 
brain.  He  remembered  how  he  had  cut  one 
of  his  fingers  on  a  dirty  knife  before  leaving 
Kalisch ;  it  was  that  cut  which  ached.  To- 
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morrow  he  would  look  at  it.  He  groaned 
and  tossed  and  the  hammering  continued. 

Simeon  was  awakened  by  his  father's  voice. 
Evidently  there  was  an  early  customer.  He 
sat  up  to  look  and  saw  no  one  but  Lazarus, 
whose  flushed  face  and  glittering  eyes  told 
even  a  small  child  that  something  was  wrong. 

"  That's  a  good  bargain,"  babbled  Lazarus. 
"  Cheap  ?  Of  course  it's  cheap  !  I  wouldn't 
sell  it  to  any  one  but  you  for  that  price.  Come  ! 
Take  it !  You  won't  ?  Very  well.  I  shall 
sell  it  for  more  money  at  the  next  house." 
On  and  on  he  talked,  his  voice  rising  to  a 
shriek  and  then  dropping  to  an  incoherent 
mutter. 

Simeon  clambered  down  from  the  wagon 
and  ran  across  the  fields  to  a  house.  Back  he 
came  with  a  stout  Polish  woman  and  the 
Feldscher.  Lazarus  was  still  haggling  over 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  his  imaginary  article. 
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The  Feldscher  glanced  at  his  inflamed  hand 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  Blood-poisoning,"  he  remarked.  "  Drive 
the  cart  to  my  house  over  there.  His  hand 
will  have  to  come  off.  I  will  go  back  and 
make  ready." 

He  and  the  stout  woman  retraced  their  steps 
across  the  fields  and  father  and  son  were  once 
more  alone.  Simeon  looked  about  him  help- 
lessly. He  had  never  driven  a  horse  in  his  life 
and  he  was  afraid  of  this  strange,  new  father 
who  said  such  queer  things.  Suddenly  Lazarus 
called  him  : 

"  Simeon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  That    man    wants    to    kill    me.     Quick 
Take  me  away  !     Anywhere,  only  make  haste. 
I  don't  want  to  die." 

In  a  few  moments  the  hooded  wagon  with 
its  two  sorry  steeds  moved  slowly  down  the 
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road,  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  deadening  the 
chatter  of  Lazarus,  who  had  once  more  lapsed 
into  delirium,  while  the  Feldscher  waited  for 
his  fleeing  patient. 

Simeon  had  no  idea  of  direction.  He  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  nearing  Kalisch  or 
going  farther  away  from  it,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  ask.  After  a  time  Lazarus  lay  quite  quiet 
in  the  straw,  only  groaning  occasionally,  and 
Simeon — a  rein  in  each  of  his  small  hands — 
felt  a  return  of  confidence.  He  began  to  sing 
under  his  breath,  a  song  of  Chudo,  who  now 
resembled  the  Russian  soldier  who  had  given 
him  the  flowers.  He  ceased  to  peer  anxiously 
through  the  dust  for  passing  vehicles,  and  the 
horses  walked  slowly  without  guidance.  A 
shout  from  the  road  made  him  start.  Once 
again  there  were  soldiers  before  him,  and  once 
again  a  corporal  called  : 

"  Where  are  you  driving,  fool  ?  " 
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Another  voice  reached  him  : 

"  It's  the  same  cart  and  the  same  boy. 
Where  is  the  man  ?  " 

The  horses  came  willingly  to  a  halt,  and 
curious  and  not  unfriendly  eyes  scrutinized 
Simeon  on  his  perch  above  them.  He  dropped 
the  reins  and  began  to  cry. 

"  We  shan't  eat  you,"  said  the  same  voice. 
"  What's  the  matter,  malchick  ?  " 

Simeon,  vaguely  comforted,  pointed  over 
his  shoulder. 

"  Father  is  there — ill,"  he  sobbed. 

The  soldiers  moved  simultaneously  to  the 
back  of  the  wagon,  except  one  who  remained 
by  the  horses,  patting  their  bony  flanks  and 
looking  at  Simeon  with  merry  eyes. 

"  Did  you  like  the  flowers,  malchick  ?  " 

Simeon  nodded. 

"  And  I  like  you"  he  returned  with  sudden 
courage. 
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The  soldier  smiled. 

"  Good  !  " 

The  corporal  returned  with  the  rest,  their 
faces  were  serious. 

"  Was  your  father  very  ill  ?  "  he  asked  the 
child. 

"  I — I  don't  know,  I  t-t-think  so,"  stam- 
mered Simeon. 

"  Well,  he  is  dead,"  said  the  corporal 
briefly.  "  You  must  tell  me  your  name  and 
where  you  live." 

But  Simeon  was  dumb.  The  man  by  the 
horses  climbed  to  the  driver's  seat  and  drew 
the  child  into  his  arms.  Bit  by  bit  he  coaxed 
from  the  quivering  lips  all  that  could  be  told. 
The  corporal  scratched  his  head. 

"  We  must  send  some  one  back  with  him," 
he  mumbled.  "  The  authorities  would  jump 
on  us  if  we  didn't." 

"  May  I  take  him  ?"  asked  the   soldier  by 
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Simeon's  side.  "  He  likes  me  and  I  am  sorry 
for  him." 

"  He  is  a  Jew,"  said  another. 

"  He's  only  a  baby,"  retorted  the  first. 

Simeon  did  not  speak ;  he  merely  put  his 
arms  around  the  neck  of  his  protector. 

"  Very  well,"  consented  the  corporal  grudg- 
ingly, "  only  come  back  at  once." 

The  soldier  took  up  the  reins  and  turned  the 
horses  toward  Kalisch.  Soon  the  others  were 
lost  in  the  dust,  and  Simeon,  his  new  friend, 
and  the  dead  man  rumbled  along  in  their 
own  special  cloud.  Heartless  as  it  may  seem, 
Simeon  almost  forgot  the  proximity  of  his 
father.  After  all,  Lazarus,  in  his  itinerant 
mode  of  life,  had  never  grown  to  be  living 
actuality  in  the  boy's  brain.  The  past  twenty- 
four  hours  had  been  the  nearest  approach  to 
companionship  father  and  son  had  ever  known 
and  it  had  been  of  too  short  duration  to  leave 
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a  lasting  impression.  So,  with  tears  still 
hanging  on  his  lashes,  he  crept  closer  to  the 
soldier,  who  told  him,  as  the  versts  passed, 
stones  of  witches  and  heroes  :  of  the  Baba 
Yaga  with  her  iron  nose  which  pierced  the. 
roof  when  she  slept,  and  of  the  sturdy  plough- 
man and  his  wonderful  plough  which  none 
but  he  could  move.  The  roofs  of  Kalisch 
came  into  sight  while  Simeon  sat  entranced. 

"  Now,"  said  the  soldier,  pulling  up  the 
horses,  "  jump  down,  little  one,  and  run  on  to 
tell  your  mother.  I  will  follow  slowly." 

Simeon  hesitated. 

"  Then  can  I  come  back  to  you  and  be  your 
little  boy  for  always  ?  " 

"  If  the  Matoushka  is  willing,"  nodded  the 
soldier,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  homely  face. 

Simeon  trudged  on.  There  was  a  noise  in 
the  streets  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before. 
There  were  cries,  shrieks,  the  sound  of  shots, 
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men's  voices  in  strange,  incomprehensible 
words,  and  soldiers  everywhere.  Simeor 
threaded  his  way,  looking  curiously  at  the 
new  arrivals.  A  soldier  seized  him  by  the  arrr. 
and  asked  him  something.  The  boy  lookec 
up,  uncomprehending,  and  the  man  gave 
him  a  rough  push  which  sent  him  headlong 
into  the  gutter.  He  picked  himself  up, 
whimpering,  and  made  for  Grzybowska  Street, 
It  was  then  that  he  saw  a  woman  lying  in  the 
road.  Her  dress  was  in  disorder,  a  black  wig 
of  seaweed  was  partially  over  her  face.  Bj 
her  side  was  a  red  pool,  and,  at  her  feet,  gibber- 
ing and  mowing,  crouched  an  ancient  hag, 
Simeon  stopped.  It  was  his  mother  and  his 
grandmother.  His  mother  was  dead,  and  on 
her  face  was  stamped  so  terrible  an  expression 
of  horror  that  fear  once  more  took  possession 
of  him  and  he  fled — he  knew  not  whither.  His 
feet  took  him  to  the  little  square  of  Kalisch. 
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The  church  was  there,  not  far  from  it  the  bank, 
and  beyond  that  the  office  of  the  mayor. 
Simeon  had  never  before  penetrated  to  this 
spot,  and  from  his  small  stature  could  see 
little  but  the  mass  of  soldiers  which  thronged 
the  open  space.  There  were  townspeople  too 
— terrified,  whispering  together,  pale-faced. 

"  They  have  shot  him,"  murmured  one  near 
Simeon.  "  He  refused  to  give  the  money 
from  the  safe." 

"  How  many  does  that  make  ?  "  said 
another. 

"  Eight.    Hush  !    They  will  hear." 

Their  voices  trailed  off  into  vague  nothings. 

Then  another  spoke  : 

"  All  our  soldiers  will  be  shot.  Fortunately, 
there  are  few  here." 

Something  clicked  in  Simeon's  brain.  He 
began  to  remember.  He  turned  and  gently 
worked  his  way  out  of  the  crowd.  His  eyes 
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were  wild.  In  them  was  something  of  the  same 
horror  which  had  been  written  on  the  dead 
face  of  his  mother.  Few  noticed  him.  One 
of  the  strange  soldiers  called  to  him  : 

"  Hey,  boy  !     Come  here  !  " 

And  Simeon  suddenly  began  to  sing.  With 
his  wild  eyes  and  a  large,  discoloured  bruise  on 
his  forehead,  his  appearance  was  not  that  of  a 
sane  person.  The  soldier  came  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

"  He  is  cracked,"  he  said  contemptuously, 
and  let  him  go. 

Simeon  read  his  gesture  as  plainly  as  though 
he  had  understood  the  words.  He  continued, 
half  dancing,  half  capering,  down  the  street, 
singing  a  wordless  song  which  grew  clearer 
as  he  retreated  from  the  fated  town.  Then 
words  came  in  the  song  after  this  fashion  : 

"  Oh,  soldier,  oh,  soldier  in  the  cart  with 
my  father  !  Go  back  !  Go  back  !  There  is 
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danger.  Hasten  !  They  are  all  dead.  My 
mother,  my  grandmother — all,  of  them.  Go 
back,  oh  soldier  !  " 

Over  and  over  he  chanted  this,  and  the  clear 
notes  of  his  voice  reached  the  ears  of  a  man 
slowly  driving  a  hooded  waggon  through  the 
dust.  Instantly  the  cart  stopped.  The  driver 
raised  his  head  to  listen,  and,  as  though  to 
confirm  the  song,  the  sound  of  firing  came  from 
Kalisch.  He  slipped  backwards  off  the  seat 
into  the  straw  on  which  Lazarus  lay  in  his  last 
sleep.  A  few  moments  later  a  Jew  dropped 
from  the  tail-board  of  the  waggon — halat,  jar- 
mulka,  black  trousers,  all  complete.  He  looked 
uncertainly  up  and  down  the  road  and  then 
set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  chanting  voice. 

"  Go  back,  oh  soldier  I  They  are  dead. 
Go  back  !  " 

A  pair  of  strong  arms  caught  up  the  little 
figure  and  held  it  close. 
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"  We  will  go  back  together,  my  brave  one  ! 
I  will  carry  you." 

Simeon  laid  his  aching  head  upon  his 
father's  coat  which  now  concealed  an  Ortho- 
dox Russian,  and  the  pair  disappeared  in  the 
dusk. 

Behind  them,  what  remained  of  Kalisch 
cowered  beneath  the  guns  of  the  Germans. 
Lazarus,  in  a  Russian  uniform,  still  slept  in 
the  hooded  cart  by  the  roadside,  while  the  two 
gaunt  horses  nibbled  the  dry  grass. 
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I  LOOKED  from  the  window  of  my  coupe  in 
the  Trans-Siberian  train,  out  over  the  steppe. 
It  was  so  peaceful  and  quiet !  We  rolled 
along  at  a  comfortable  speed  of  twenty  odd 
miles  an  hour  between  undulating  fields  where 
the  corn  was  ready  for  reaping.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  the  landscape  spoke  only 
of  gentle  prosperity,  of  a  rich  harvest,  of 
contented  lives.  Yet  I  knew  that,  beyond 
the  veil  of  waving  corn,  all  Siberia  was  awake 
as  it  had  never  been  before.  Everywhere, 
in  the  towns,  in  the  villages,  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  south  to  the  tundra  in  the  north, 
men  were  preparing,  departing,  concentrating, 
for  the  holiest  of  Russia's  holy  wars.  To  rid 
their  beloved  country  of  the  German  tyrant — 
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that  was  the  thought,  spoken  and  unspoken, 
which  filled  the  minds  of  every  one.  My 
physical  ears  could  hear  only  the  rumble  of 
the  train,  but  to  the  ears  of  my  soul  came 
the  rumble  of  millions  of  footsteps,  the  clatter 
of  horses,  the  sound  of  a  nation  on  the  way 
to  battle.  I  held  my  breath  to  listen. 

Our  train  came  slowly  to  a  stop.  There 
was  no  apparent  reason,  for  we  were  still  in 
the  midst  of  golden  fields  without  a  house  in 
sight,  but  from  the  other  side  of  the  line 
came  the  murmur  of  many  voices.  Walking 
to  the  corridor  I  saw  the  cause.  We  had 
run  into  a  siding  to  allow  the  passage  of  a 
troop  train.  There  seemed  no  end  to  it ! 
Great,  rattling  trucks,  with  gaping  doors  in 
their  sides,  showed  countless  soldiers,  sitting, 
lying  and  squatting  in  various  attitudes. 
Some  lay  with  their  legs  dangling  over  the 
side,  serenely  indifferent  to  a  possible  fall, 
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others  rested  on  their  heels  munching  a  portion 
of  their  daily  ration.  All  were  smiling,  waving 
or  shouting  at  the  occupants  of  our  train. 

I  let  down  the  window  to  smile  and  wave 
in  return. 

"  Newspapers  !  Have  you  any  papers  ?  " 
came  the  call. 

I  threw  a  bundle  of  the  latest  Petrograd 
news-sheets  on  the  line,  and  added  a  box  of 
cigarettes.  In  an  instant  all  had  been  snatched 
up  by  eager  hands.  Then  I  amused  myself 
with  aiming  tiny  boxes  of  cigarettes  and  choco- 
lates at  the  slowly  moving  trucks,  and  scored 
a  hit  each  time.  It  was  good  to  see  the 
pleasure  such  small  things  could  give. 

How  many  times  we  passed,  or  were  over- 
taken by  troop  trains  before  we  reached  our 
destination,  I  cannot  tell.  The  manhood  of 
Siberia,  in  khaki,  armed  and  equipped,  was 
on  its  way  to  the  Front.  That  manhood 
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which  had  looked  on  unmoved  at  the  Japanese 
War  was  now  roused  and  ready.  Beside  the 
Russians,  the  Siberians  were  as  giants.  They 
were  tall,  agile,  supple ;  keen  of  eye  and 
sure  of  aim  ;  resourceful,  quick-witted  and — 
gloriously  happy !  They  were  to  see  the 
world  and  to  rid  it  of  some  of  the  vermin 
which  had  encumbered  it  too  long.  Except 
this,  they  asked  nothing  beyond  their  simple 
food  and  a  board  on  which  to  sleep.  I  felt 
afterwards  that  I  could  not  do  full  justice 
to  the  Russians,  having  first  seen  their  virile 
brothers  of  the  East.  But  it  was  a  com- 
parison only  of  degrees. 

Petrograd,  when  I  reached  it,  was  a  solemn 
sober  place — and  the  last  adjective  may  be 
taken  literally.  On  the  faces  of  its  inhabi- 
tants was  written  grim  determination.  No 
longer  did  the  cafes  and  restaurants  hum 
with  light-hearted  diners.  "  No  wine,  no 
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vodka,  and  no  beer,"  was  the  order,  and  one 
ate  hastily  and  indifferently,  thinking  only 
of  the  latest  telegrams  and  not  of  food  or 
drink.  From  my  hotel  window  I  could  see 
the  empty  shell  of  the  German  Embassy, 
shorn  of  its  bronze  horses,  its  broken  windows 
boarded  and  expressionless. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,"  I  said, 
in  pagan  exultation,  to  a  young  officer  I  met 
walking  by  this  great  hulk,  "  the  sacking  of 
the  Embassy  !  " 

He  looked  at  me  understandingly. 

"  You  must  not  say  that,"  he  returned. 
"  No  one  does.  As  we  pass  by  we  say, 
c  How  very  wrong  !  It  should  not  have  been 
allowed  ! '  And  then  we  turn  our  faces  and 
smile.  But  I  assure  you,"  he  continued  with 
sudden  bitterness,  "  that,  had  I  been  here, 
I  should  not  have  raised  a  finger  to  stop 
them." 
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Truly,  happy-go-lucky  Petrograd  was  trans- 
formed ! 

Daily,  hourly,  troops  poured  into  the  Petro- 
grad stations,  only  to  continue  their  journey 
west  or  south.  Ivan  stretched  his  cramped 
limbs  for  a  moment,  received  a  handful  of 
cigarettes  from  some  friendly  donor  and 
scrambled  back  into  his  truck.  The  sound 
of  singing  rose  above  the  noise  of  shunting 
trains  and  puffing  engines.  Ivan  never  whistles 
but  his  songs  are  many  and  varied ;  there 
are  folk  melodies,  haunting  and  plaintive ; 
there  are  marching  ditties,  stirring  and  rhyth- 
mical ;  and  there  are  others  of  a  lower  order, 
untranslatable  and  revolting  to  foreign  ears, 
but  affording  infinite  amusement  to  the 
singers  and  susceptible  of  topical  alteration. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  last  songs  in  his  reper- 
toire, Ivan  is  never  guilty  of  decorating  his 
conversation  with  the  flowers  of  speech  so 
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characteristic  of  Tommy  in  the  trenches. 
To  Ivan  his  religion  is  so  vital  a  part  of  his 
existence,  and  so  near  and  dear  to  him  is 
the  presence  of  "  the  blessed  company  of 
Saints  and  Martyrs,"  that  to  use  their  names 
other  than  with  reverence  does  not  enter  his 
head.  And  it  is  this  faith  which  makes  of 
him  the  wonderful  fighting  power  he  is. 

We  pray  to  God  on  bended  knee  to  help  us 

in  our  strife. 

"  God  and  the  Tsar  !  "  we,  dying,  call. 
A  simple  death,  a  simple  life. 

So  runs  one  of  Ivan's  songs,  and  truer 
words  were  never  sung. 

I  salute  you,  Ivan.  The  spirit  of  the  old 
Crusaders  is  yours,  and  who  shall  find  the 
Holy  Grail  but  he  whose  heart  is  pure  ! 
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BY  A.  NEII/  IvYONS 

Author  of  "  Arthur's,"  etc.. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cloth.     Crown  8vo.     is.  net 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Spectator. — "These  little  sketches,  although  they  can  claim 
r  no  especial  brilliancy,  are  humorous,  loving,  and 
manifestly  genuine.'* 

Evening  Standard. — "  For  capital  humour,  with  a  lesson  in- 
cisively conveyed  in  sarcasm,  'Why  Sidney  Joined'  is 
worthy  of  a  good  deal  of  praise,  and  the  '  Nerve  of  John 
Phipps/  too,  is  brightly  conceived.  But  for  side-shaking 
merriment  the  veracious  history  of  '  Private  Blood  *  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten." 

Morning  Post. — "  We  are  grateful  for  '  Kitchener  Chaps/  It 
is  on  the  one  side  an  antidote  to  the  sentimental  and 
mawkish,  and  on  the  other  a  supplement  to  what  may 
be  called  the  purely  professional  soldier  tale.  It  should 
be  widely  read.'* 

Times. — "Mr,  Neil  Lyons  writes  as  the  friend  and  observer  of 
the  New  Army ;  ...  is  a  master  of  cockney  humour.  .  .  . 
There  are  other  soldiers  in  his  book,  but  those  who  talk 
cockney  are  the  most  delightful.  ...  As  to  nearly  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Lyons'  cockneys  say,  we  have  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  it  is  exactly  right.'* 

Sunday  Times. — "There  is  no  writer  of  our  day  who  is  so 
free  from  prejudice  as  Mr.  Neil  Lyons,  or  puts  down  on 
paper  so  fearlessly  the  actual  dialogue  of  our  streets.  .  .  . 
Here,  you  will  say,  is  the  very  man  to  take  down  the 
talk  of  the  humbler  members  of  Lord  Kitchener's  Armies. 
And  you  will  be  right.  You  will  laugh  heartily  over 
'Kitchener  Chaps."* 

Star. — "Since  Kipling  wrote  'Soldiers  Three*  I  have  not 
encountered  any  soldier  stories  so  humourous  as 
'  Kitchener  Chaps.*  .  .  ,  They  bubble  and  boil  over  with 
drollery.  ...  He  knows  how  to  handle  a  humorous 
situation,  and  how  to  draw  a  humorous  portrait  in  a 
few  bold  strokes.'* 

JOHN  LANK,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W. 
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Author  of  "  Barnavaux,"  etc. 

Translated  by  BERENGERE  DRIUJEN 

Cloth.     Crown  8vo.  is.  net 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Spectator.  —  "These  sketches  are  lively  and  readable,  and  give 
a  very  pleasant  notion  of  our  gallant  allies/* 

Bystander.  —  "  No  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  Pierre 
Mille  to  give  us  these  intimate  pictures.  In  sketch  after 
sketch  with  a  few  deft  touches  he  shows  us  the  French 
soldier  in  the  trenches  and  in  battle." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  —  "As  'J  off  re  Chaps'  opens  a  new  world 
for  those  of  us  who  have  not  visited  and  served  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  pioupiou,  our  obvious  interests 
require  us  to  get  it  forthwith." 

Daily  Telegraph.  —  "There  is  in  M.  Pierre  Mille'  s  work  a 

.  peculiar  directness,  a  vividness,  and  a  clean  cutting  of 

character  and  incident.     Those  who  have  read  all  about 

the  splendid  Barnavaux  must  surely  now  turn  to  this 

volume." 

Globe.  —  "M.  Pierre  Mille  will  add  to  his  reputation  by  means 
of  this  remarkable  little  volume  of  sketches.  It  is  a  book 
which  only  a  Frenchman  could  have  written,  and  where  all 
the  contents  are  so  admirable  it  is  hard  to  particularize." 

Daily  Graphic.  —  "M.  Pierre  Mille'  s  studies  of  Barnavaux  are 
a  joyful  possession;  but  more  delightful  still  are  the 
vignettes  of  French  soldiers  fighting  in  the  great  war 
which  he  gives  us  in  '  J  off  re  Chaps.'  All  are  sketches  in 
M.  Mille'  s  inimitable  manner,  with  marvellous  economy 
of  phrase,  but  each  phrase  full  of  condensed  character 
illumination.'* 

Ladies'  Field.  —  "  Grave  and  gay,  true  and  pathetic,  are  these 
pen  pictures,  and  well  worth  reading." 

Field.  —  "A  book  of  excellent  character  sketches  which 
cannot  fail  to  amuse.'* 

Public  Opinion,  —  "  If  having  seen  General  Joffre  in  Condon 
you  would  like  a  glimpse  of  'Joffre  Chaps,'  you  will  get 
it  in  a  clever  little  book  by  that  name  by  Pierre  Mille." 

JOHN  I,ANE,  THE  BODILY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W 
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THE   SOUL  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  net 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  A  series  of  short  chapters,  each  of 
which  affords  a  vivid  and  pleasant  vignette  of  some 
aspect  of  Russian  life.  The  most  instructive  and  sig- 
nificant is  that  entitled  '  Russia  in  Travail.'  '* 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Sketches  of  Russian  life  and  character, 
'  done  on  the  spot/  so  to  say,  for  the  authors  were  a 
good  while  in  Muscovy.  The  sketches  are  short,  but 
then  that  is  part  of  the  idea ;  namely,  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  reader  who  wants  to  know  more  about 
Russia." 

Scotsman. — "  Brief,  varied,  and  well  informed  as  they  are 
they  make  a  book  that  will  help  readers  who  wish  to 
understand  better  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  the 
Russian  character  and  temperament." 

Saturday  Review. — "  This  little  book  has  a  charm  and  aroma 
of  its  own.  It  is  as  though  the  writers  have  caught 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  Russian  character — its 
simplicity,  its  directness,  its  warm  and  affectionate 
humanity,  its  naivete".  The  writers  have  divested 
themselves  of  the  predilections,  prejudices,  and  patronage 
of  the  average  Englishman,  and  have  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting to  us  at  first  hand  a  series  of  intimate  pictures 
of  Russian  life  and  character.'* 

JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W. 


BOOKS   BY  STEPHEN   GRAHAM 

UNDISCOVERED  RUSSIA 

WITH  26  I^USTRATIONS  AND   3   MAPS 

Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     125.  6d. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

The  Hon.  MAURICE  BARING  in  the  Morning  Post. — "  The 
general  reader  will  find  that  Mr.  Graham  will  tell  him  just 
those  things  which  he  does  not  know  already,  and  that 
Mr.  Graham  does  include  what  the  reader  particularly 
wants  to  know,  and  does  omit  what  the  reader  particu- 
larly wants  not  to  know.  And  the  reader  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  Russian  life,  and  especially  Russian  peasant 
life,  will  not  only  be  charmed  by  Mr.  Graham's  narrative 
in  itself,  but  he  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
truth,  the  reality,  and  the  understanding  revealed  by  his 
sketches.  But  besides  valuable  rightness  of  judgment 
and  truth  of  apprehension,  the  book  is  full  of  passages 
of  beauty,  and  contains  scores  of  delightfully  amusing 
incidents.  Everyone  interested  in  Russia  should  read 
it  at  once.  It  is,  above  all  things,  readable,  and  it  is  as 
delightful  as  it  is  true.  More,  it  is  a  valuable  and 
precious  record  of  a  thing  wholly  unknown  and  ex- 
tremely important  to  Europe,  the  life  of  the  Russian 
peasant  and  the  psychology  of  the  Russian  people.'* 

Spectator. — "  Mr.  Graham  writes  so  well  that  the  aspects 
of  his  subject  tend  to  transfigure  themselves  under  the 
spell  of  a  style  whose  delicate  phrasing  and  soft  melan- 
choly often  remind  one  of  Loti's  subtle-hued  visions  of 
men  and  things  seen  from  beneath  the  half-closed  eyelids 
of  artist  and  dreamer.  Certainly  there  is  in  Mr.  Graham's 
mood  and  expression  some  elusively  un-English  element 
that  makes  his  work  read  at  times  like  perfectly  trans- 
lated French.  Still,  his  sadness  has  its  source,  not  in 
the  passive  weariness  of  Ix>ti,  surfeited  with  civilization 
and  experience,  but  in  the  mysticism  of  a  born  wanderer." 

Times. — "  Stephen  Graham  presents  a  very  impressive 
picture  of  the  simplicity  and  fundamental  soundness 
of  the  Russian  peasant  in  his  daily  life  and  thought." 

JOHN  LANE,  THE  BQDLEY  HEAD,  VIGQ  STREET,  W. 
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A  VAGABOND  IN  THE 
CAUCASUS 

WITH  SOME  NOTES  OF  HIS  EXPERIENCES  AMONG  THE  RUSSIANS 
wWITH   16  IIAUSTRATIONS  AND  2  MAPS. 

Demy  8vo.  I2S.  6d.  net.  Also  Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  53.  net 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  Mr.  Stephen  Graham  gives  us  in  this 
book  one  of  the  most  individual  and  interesting  volumes 
of  travel  talk  we  have  had  for  many  a  long  day.  Mr. 
Graham's  chapters  are  full  of  suggestiveness  and  interest ; 
in  those  which  describe  his  vagabondizing  in  the  Caucasus 
most  readers  will  find  an  attraction  which  will  make  them 
look  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the  author's 
future  work." 

Truth. — ".Mr.  Stephen"' Graham' sV  A  Vagabond  in  the  Cau- 
casus' is'a  perfectly  delightful  book — almost  Borrow-like." 

Morning  Post. — "  It  is  a  good  book,  full  of  suggestiveness, 
promise/and  horizon." 

Standard. — "  Mr/ Graham's  description  of  the  wanderings  of 
'  A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus '  is  lively  reading.  His 
descriptions  of  Russian  society  are  both  piquant  and 
graphic,  and  he  conjures  up  with  uncommon  success 
the  delights  of  summer  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  privations 
of  winter  as  well.  Mr.  Graham  wandered  far  and  wide 
through  that  lonely  region,  making  friends  with  all 
sorts  of  strange  tribes,  and  getting  clapped  into  prison 
at  one  point  of  his  journey.  He  gives  a  clear  description 
of  the  wild  scenery  and  the  manner  of  life  of  the  people." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  Mr.  Graham's  literary  touch  has  the 
delightful,  intimate  comradeship  of  the  born  wanderer, 
and  his  book  is  all  too  short.'* 

Evening  Standard. — "  Mr.  Graham  has  had  adventures.  He 
relates  them  well.  His  style  is  direct  and  racy.  Every- 
thing is  real  .  .  .  entertaining." 

Daily  News. — "  A  book  of  impressions  and  adventures  with 
an  unusually  fine  literary  flavour." 

JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W. 
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WITH    15  II^USTRATIONS  AND  A  MAP 

Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.     73.  6d.  net. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Athenaum. — "  Mr.  Graham  knows  Russia  well  and  is  able 
to  describe  it.  Many  people  will  be  attracted  by  his 
record  of  adventures." 

Times. — "  Mr.  Graham  writes  delightfully  of  a  world  in  which 
we  gladly  follow  him  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
We  listen  gratefully  to  his  songs  before  sunrise,  and  gladly 
tramp  with  him  the  sunlit  rOad  that  lead  us  to  the  Land 
of  Thought  and  among  the  Hills  of  Vanity,  where  adven- 
ture awaits  us  at  every  turning." 

Observer. — "  A  very  able  book,  for  he  writes  with  authority. 
He  is  an  observer  with  a  keen  eye  for  detail ;  a  writer 
with  a  mind  large  enough  to  sort  the  collected  mass, 
and  sufficiently  trained  to  express  each  detail  saliently 
and  with  its  true  value." 

Daily  News. — "  Marked  by  animation  and  rare  insight." 

Mr.  ALGERNON  BI<ACKWOOD  in  Country  Life. — "  Here  is  a 
man  whose  books  are  his  life,  for  what  he  writes  he  has 
first  lived.  ...  As  an  able  and  sincere  interpreter  of  a 
strange  and  puzzling  land,  he  stands  out  as  a  man  with 
knowledge  almost  alone.  His  data  are  presented  with 
lucidity,  touched  with  beauty.'* 

MR.  RALPH  STRAUS  in  the  Bystander. — "  Assuredly  Russia  is 
interesting ;  assuredly  Stephen  Graham  is  one  of  her 
finest  interpreters.  A  delightful  writer  and  a  delightful 
book." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  A  beautifully  written  book,  which 
reveals  the  Russian  people  with  a  sympthy  and  delicacy 
of  perception  that  are  unsurpassed  probably  in  the  work 
of  the  most  gifted  Russian  writers  of  to-day." 

Globe. — "  He  caters  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  readers, 
and  all  will  enjoy  his  book." 

Tatler. — "  His  is  the  nature  which  has  the  learning  of  a 
scholar  and  the  eye  of  an  artist." 

JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL,  ETC. 


AERIAL  RUSSIA:  The  Romance  of  the  Giant  Aeroplane. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  ROUSTAM-BEK.     With  21   Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
RUSSIAN   REALITIES.    By   JOHN   H.   HUBBACK.    With 

1  6  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo.  -  53.  net. 
POETRY  AND  PROGRESS  IN  RUSSIA.     With     6     full- 

page  Portraits.     Demy  8vo.     73.  6d.  net. 
THE  LIFE  OF  PETER  ILICH  TCHAIKOVSKY   (1840- 

1893),  by  his  brother  MODESTE  TCHAIKOVSKY.     Edited 

and  abridged  from  the  Russian  and  Servian  Editions  by 

ROSA    NEWMARCH,    with    numerous    Illustrations    and 

Facsimiles  and  an  Introduction.     Demy  8vo.     73.  6d.  net. 
WITH  THE  RUSSIANS  IN  MONGOLIA.       By  H.  G.  C. 

PERRY-  AYSCOUGH  and  R.  B.  OTTER-BARRY.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Sir  CLAUDE  MACDONAI,D,  G.C.M.G.,  etc., 

and    50    Illustrations   from  Photographs,   and    a   Map. 

Demy  8vo.     i6s.  net. 
TRAVELS  WITHOUT  BAEDEKER.     The  Record  of  an 

Unconventional  Tour  in  the  East.     By  ARDERN  BEAM  AN. 

Demy  8vo.     73.  6d.  net. 
DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  ROUMANIA.    By  DOROTHEA  KIRKE. 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,     53.  net. 
A  PILGRIM'S  SCRIP.     By  R.  CAMPBEIA  THOMPSON.    With 

32  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo.     123.  6d.  net. 
ADVENTURES  WITH  A  SKETCH  BOOK.     Written  and 

Illustrated  by  DONALD  MAXWEI^  in  Colour  and  Black  and 

White.     F'cap.  4to.     I2S.  6d.  net. 
DALMATIA.     The  Borderland  'twixt  East  and  West.     By 

MAUDE  HOGBACK.    With  upwards  of   50  Illustrations 

from  original  Photographs  by  OTTO  HOI,BACH,   and  a 

Map.     Crown  8vo.     53.  net. 
BOSNIA   AND   HERZEGOVINA.      By  MAUDE  HOI,BACH. 

With  48  Illustrations  by  OTTO  HOI.BACH,  and  a  Map. 

Crown  8vo.     53.  net. 
GATES  OF  THE  DOLOMITES.     By  L.  MARION  DAVIDSON. 

With  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs,   and  a  Map. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     53.  net. 
AUSTRIA  :    Her  People  and  their  Homelands.     By  JAMES 

BAKER.    With  48  Pictures  in  Colour  by  DONALD  MAX- 
Demy  8vo.     219.  net. 
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NOVELS    BY   WILLIAM    J.    LOCKE 

JAFFERY 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Standard. — "  '  Jaffery'  is  certainly  a  novel  on  which  the  sun 
should  shine.  Mr.  Locke  has  never  written  a  better 
story  than  it  contains,  nor  has  he  ever  written  anything 
in  which  there  glowed  more  brightly  his  faith  in  human 
character.  ...  It  adds  to  the  author's  reputation  with- 
out altering  its  character.'* 

Daily  Chronicle. — "'Jaffery*  will  strengthen  the  hold  Mr. 
Locke  has  on  his  great  following.  It  is  a  better  book  than 
any  of  the  last  two  or  three  he  has  given  us.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  telling  a  story.  If  'Jaffery'  does  not 
'boom*  even  as  Adrian  Boldero's  stolen  novel  'The 
Diamond  Gate  *  '  boomed/  then  will  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  fiction  be  greater  than  we  deemed  or  have  found 
it." 

Globe. — "  The  story  is  full  of  interest  and  incident,  it  has  both 
pathos  and  humour,  and  all  those  romantic  qualities 
always  associated  with  Mr.  Locke's  work,  and  is  written 
with  all  that  characteristic  charm  of  manner  and  joyous 
love  of  life  which  make  his  novels  so  welcome.11 

Observer. — "  In  '  Jaffery1  Mr.  Locke  has  given  us  one  of  the 
most  engaging  of  his  many  engaging  novels.  .  .  .  Pre- 
sented wittily,  gracefully,  and  with  a  fine  roinantical 
good  humour,  they  enliven  the  world  of  fiction  and  of 
fact  amazingly.'* 

Truth. — "With  'Jaffery*  one  may  forget  erery thing  else. 
The  book  bubbles  over  with  the  gaiety  of  life.  Good- 
humoured,  kindly  natured,  with  its  pleasant  literary 
flavour  and  scintillating  wit,  it  is  a  true  Locke  story  of 
the  first  class.'* 

Times. — "  Mr.  Locke  has  added  another  humorous  portrait 
to  his  already  large  gallery  of  fantastic  creations.  .  .  . 
Ros  Fendibrook  is  a  miniature  masterpiece,  and  we  are 
forced  to  believe  in  Barbara,  the  shrewdly  kind  wife  of 
the  raissonneur." 

JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W. 


NOVELS    BY    WILLIAM    J.    LOCKE 

THE   BELOVED 
VAGABOND 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition.     Cloth.     Crown  8vo.     is.  net 
PRESS  OPINIONS 

Observer. — "  The  book  is  a  fine,  sincere  piece  of  work,  humor- 
ous and  human." 

Illustrated  London  News. — "  The  charm  of  '  The  Beloved 
Vagabond'  is  intense  and  indescribable.  Its  literary 
merit  is  as  apparent  as  its  human  fascination.'  * 

Liverpool  Post. — "  Of  the  dialogue  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
too  much  in  praise,  while  in  telling  us  of  the  roaming 
and  the  roughing  of  the  embittered  man  and  his  adopted 
son,  Mr.  Locke  shows  positive  genius  in  description  and 
observation.  Quaint,  clever,  nobly  generous,  weak, 
vacillating  and  sorrowful,  this  vagabond  will  indeed 
take  his  place  among  the  beloved  ones  in  the  great 
realms  of  fancy  wherein  the  mind  delights  to  wander." 

Bookman. — "  There  is  wit,  humour  and  tenderness  in  the  book  ; 
it  contains  the  boheinian  contribution  to  the  philosophy 
of  life.  We  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  it." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "Mr.  William  J.  I<ocke,  like  his  hero 
Paragot,  has  '  the  divine  sense  of  humour  which  rainbows 
the  tears  of  the  world.1  His  quality  of  restraint  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke's  cultured  style, 
and  the  combination  gives  a  wonderful  charm  to  his 
writing,  for  the  real  power  of  the  author  is  perfectly 
obvious.  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  has  triumphed;  he  has 
given  us  something  entirely  fresh  and  original,  coloured 
with  his  own  personality — a  personality  which  has  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  modern  novelists.  No 
single  stroke  mars  the  picture,  and  the  picture  hangs 
on  the  line." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  In  two  respects  he  has  achieved  a 
triumph.  He  has  conceived  a  really  great  character  in 
Paragot  ,  .  .  and  he  has  told  his  story  of  the  Picaresque 
with  all  the  skill  and  delicate  art  of  the  French  schools." 

JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W. 


NOVELS    BY    WILLIAM   J,    LOCKE 

THE   FORTUNATE 
YOUTH 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  Art  of  narrative,  perpetual  play  of 
pretty  wit,  sparkling  epigram  and  epithet  and  general 
distinction  of  style." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Delightful  romance.  The  characters, 
severely  tested  as  they  are  in  many  intensely  dramatic 
situations,  prove  human.  The  author's  charity,  like 
his  humour,  never  fails  us." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  All  the  old  appeal  of  Mr.  Locke's 
charming  manner  is  to  be  found  here,  the  grace,  the  ease, 
the  abounding  love  of  beauty.  '  The  Fortunate  Youth  * 
is  a  book  to  put  on  our  shelves  by  the  side  of  '  Stella 
Maris.'  " 

World. — "  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fine  qualities  by  right 
of  which  Mr.  Locke  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  novelists 
of  the  day  have  ever  revealed  themselves  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  '  The  Fortunate  Youth.'  From  every 
point  of  view  the  book  is  wholly  and  exceptionally 
admirable.  The  great  and  final  charm  is  a  depth  and 
beauty  of  thought — something  for  which  to  be  grateful.'4 

Truth. — "  A  really  sunshiny  novel  is  so  rare  nowadays  that 
'  The  Fortunate  Youth '  will  be  assured  of  popularity. 

Saturday  Review. — "  Mr.  Locke's  joyous  personality  and 
invincible  optimism  are  very  much  to  the  fore.  The 
story  is  in  Mr.  Locke's  best  manner.  It  has  all  the 
persuasive  charm  that  he  knows  so  well  how  to  impart." 

Times. — "  Mr.  Locke's  new  novel  will  delight  his  many 
admirers." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  '  Barney  Bill '  is  one  of  the  best  characters 
Mr.  Locke  has  done."  ' 

Bookman. — "  Charm  and  vivacity  of  style,  happy  descriptive 
power  and  effectiveness  of  character-study,  notably  that 
dear  old  pagan,  Barney  Bill,  whose  every  sentence  is  a 
pearl  of  wisdom." 

JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  W. 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  PAUL  BERTRAM 

THE  FIFTH  TRUMPET  CROWN  Svo     6s 

THE  SHADOW  OF  POWER  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY  ALICE  BIRKHEAD 

SHIFTING  SANDS  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY    WALTER  BLOEM 

THE  IRON  YEAR  CROWN  Svo     6s 

Translated  from  the  German  by  STELLA  BLOCK 

BY  FRAiNGIS  ADAMS 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  AGE  CROWN  Svo      is  net 

BY  SHELLAND  BRADLEY 

ADVENTURES   OF  AN  A.D.C.  CROWN  Svo     6s 

AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  AT  THE  DURBAR 

CROWN  Svo     6s 
MORE  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  A.D.C. 

CROWN  Svo      33  6d  net 

BY  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

A  WHIRL  ASUNDER  CROWN  Svo      is  net 

SENATOR  NORTH  CROWN  Svo     6s 

THE  ARISTOCRATS  CROWN  Svo     6s  &  is  net 

THE  DOOMSWQMAN  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY    EX-LIEUT.   BILSE 

LIFE  IN  A  GARRISON  TOWN       CROWN  Svo      is.  net 

BY  J.   W.   BRODIE-LNNES 

THE  TRAGEDY   OF   AN    INDISCRETION 

CROWN  Svo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  MRS.  CHARLES  BRYGE 

MRS.  VANDERSTEIN'S  JEWELS         CROWN  8vo     6s 
THE  ASHIEL    MYSTERY  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  JAMES  BRYGE 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PLOUGHBOY        CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY   WILLIAM  GAINE 

CROWN  8vo      is  net 


BILDAD  THEpUILL-DRIVER  CROWN  8vo  6s 

BUT  SHE  MEANT  WELL  CROWN  8vo  5s 

HOFFMAN'S  CHANCE  CROWN  Svo  6s 

THE  IRRESISTIBLE  INTRUDER  CROWN  Svo  6s 


BY    DANIEL   CHAUCER 

THE  NEW  HUMPTY-DUMPTY         CROWN  8vo     6s 
THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  LIMITED  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY  MAUD  GRUTTWELL 

FIRE  AND  FROST  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY   SIDNEY   DARK 

THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  KING 

CROWN  Svo     6s 
AFRAID  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY   THEODORE   DREISER 

THE  GENIUS  CROWN  Svo     6s 

THE  TITAN  CROWN  Svo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  MARION   FOX 

APE'S  FACE  CROWN  8vo     6s 

THE  BOUNTIFUL  HOUR  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY  WILLEM    DE  VEER 

AN  EMPEROR  IN  THE  DOCK  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BATTLE  ROYAL  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY  CARLTON  DAWE 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  GRACE  MILROY 

CROWN  Svo     6s 
THE  SUPER-BARBARIANS  CROWN  Svo     6s 

THE  WORKS  OF  ANATOLE  FRANCE 

IN  ENGLISH 

Edited  by  FREDERIC  CHAPMAN  DEMY  Svo  6s 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  REINE  PEDAUQUE 
A  Translation  by  Mrs.  WILFRID  JACKSON 

BALTHASAR 

A  Translation  by  Mrs.  JOHN  LANE 

CRAINQUEBILLE 

A  Translation  by  WINIFRED  STEPHENS 
JOCASTA  AND  THE   FAMISHED  CAT 

A  Translation  by  Mrs.  FARLEY 
MOTHER  OF  PEARL 

A  Translation  by  the  EDITOR 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
THE   WORKS  OF    ANATOLE  FRANCE 

IN  ENGLISH  (continued) 

MY  FRIEND'S  BOOK 

A  Translation  by  J.  LEWIS  MAY 

ON  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

A  Translation  by  A.  W.  EVANS.      Series  I  and  II 

PENGUIN  ISLAND 

A  Translation  by  A.  W.  EVANS 

PIERRE  NOZIERE 

A  Translation  by  J.  LEWIS  MAY 

THAIS 

A  Translation  by  ROBERT  B.  DOUGLAS 

TH^^AMETOYST^^RING 

A  Translation  by  B£RENGERE  DRILLIEN 

TH^  ASPIRATIONS  OF  JgAN_gERVIEN; 

A  Translation  by  ALFRED  ALLINSON 

THE  CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD 
A  Translation  by  LAFCADIO  HEARN 

THE  ELM  TREE  ON  THE  MALL 
A  Translation  by  M,  P»  WILLCOCK; 


A  Translation  by  ALFRED  ALLINSON 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
THE  WORKS    OF    ANATOLE  FRANCE 

IN  ENGLISH  (continued) 

THE  GODS  ARE  ATHIRST 

A  Translation  by  ALFRED  ALLINSON 

THE    MERRIE   TALES   OF    JACQUES   TOURNE- 
BROCHE.     A  Translation  by  ALFRED  ALLINSON 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  JEROME  COIGNARD 
A  Translation  by  Mrs.  WILFRID  JACKSON 

THE  PATH  OF  GLORY 

A  Translation  by  A.  R.  ALLINSON 

THE  RED  LILY 

A  Translation  by  WINIFRED  STEPHENS 

THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  ANGELS 

A  Translation  by  Mrs.  WILFRID  JACKSON 

THE  WELL  OF  ST.  CLARE 

A  Translation  by  ALFRED  ALLINSON 

THE  WHITE  STONE 

A  Translation  by  C.  E.  ROCHE 

THE  WICKER-WORK  WOMAN 
A  Translation  by  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 

BY  EVELYN  BRENTWOOD 

HECTOR  GRAEME  CROWN  8vo     6s 

HENRY  KEMPTON  CROWN  8vo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  JOHN  BUGHAN 

JOHN  BURNET  OF  BARNS    CROWN  8vo    6s  &  is  net 
SCHOLAR  GIPSIES  CROWN  Svo     55  net 

BY  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

THE  NAPOLEON  OF  NOTTING  HILL 

CROWN  Svo     6s  &  is  net 

BY    A.     R.     GORING  THOMAS 

MRS.  GRAMERCY  PARK  CROWN  8vo  6s 

THE  LASS  WITH  THE   DELICATE  AIR 

CROWN  Svo  6s 

THE  STRONG  HEART  CROWN  Svo  6s 

WAYWARD  FEET  CROWN  Svo  6s 

BY  GERALD   GROGAN 

A   DROP  IN   INFINITY  CROWN  Svo     6S 

BY  GERALD  CAMPBELL 

THE  JONESES  AND  THE  ASTERISKS 

FOOLSCAP  Svo      35  6d  net 

BY  FREDERICK  BARON  CORVO 

IN   HIS  OWN   IMAGE  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY    VICTORIA    CROSS 

*THE  WOMAN  WHO  DIDN'T 

CROWN  Svo     33  6d  net 
*Also  in  Paper  Wrappers  at  is  net. 

BY  JOHN  MURRAY  GIBBON. 

HEARTS  AND  FACES  CROWN  Svo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  GEORGE  EGERTON 

DISCORDS  CROWN  8vo     33  6d  net 

*KEYNQTES  CROWN  8vo     35  6d  net 

SYMPHONIES  CROWN  8vo     6s 

*Also  a  Cheapsr  Edition,  Paper  Boards,  at  is  6d  net. 

BY  CYRIL  HARGOURT 

FIRST  COUSIN  TO  A  DREAM  CROWN  8vo     6s 

THE  WORLD'S  DAUGHTER  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  HENRY  HARLAND 

COMEDIES  AND  ERRORS 

THIRD  EDITION     CROWN  8vo     6s 
GREY  ROSES 

FOURTH  EDITION     CROWN  8vo     3$  6d  net 

MADEMOISELLE  MISS 

THIRD  EDITION     CROWN  8vo      35  6d  &  is  net 

MY  FRIEND  PROSPERO 

THIRD  EDITION     CROWN  8vo     6s 

THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF  BOX         CROWN  8vo     6s 
Illustrated  by  G.  C.  WILMSHURST       165™  THOUSAND 

THE  LADY  PARAMOUNT 

55TH  THOUSAND     CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY   AGNES    GWYNNE 

THE  BATHING  MAN  CROWN  8vo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 

BY  FRANK  HARRIS 

ELDER  CONKLIN  CROWN  8vo  6s 

GREAT  DAYS  CROWN  8vo  6s 

MONTES  THE  MATADOR  CROWN  8vo  6s 

UNPATH'D  WATERS  CROWN  8vo  6s 


BY  E.  CROSBY  HEATH 

HENRIETTA  TAKING  NOTES  CROWN  8ro     6$ 

BY  A.  C.  FOX-DAVIES 

THE    FINANCES    OF    SIR    JOHN    KYNNERSLEY 

CROWN  8vo     6s 
THE    MAULEVERER    MURDERS 

CROWN  8vo      is  net 

BY  ELIZABETH  GODFREY 

THE  CRADLE  OF  A  POET  CROWN  8ro     6s 

BY  JOHN  GORE 

THE  BARMECIDE'S  FEAST     CROWN  SYO     js  6d  net 
THE  SILLY  SEASON  3s  6d  net 

BY  HANDASYDE 

FOR  THE  WEEK-END  CROWN  8vo     is  net 


JOHN  LANE'S ^  LIST  OJ^FICTION 
BY  ALICE   HERBERT 

A    NEW    NOVEL  CROWN  8ro  6s 

GARDEN   OATS  CROWN  8vo  6s 

THE  MEASURE   OF  OUR  YOUTH 

CROWN  8vo  6s 

BY  MURIEL  HINE 

APRIL    PANHASARD  CROWN  8ro  6* 

EARTH  CROWN  8?o  6$ 

HALF  IK  EARNEST  CROW*  8vo  6s 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  CROWN  SYO  6s 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  DOUBLE  HEART 

CROWN  8ro  6s 

BY  ADELAIDE  HOLT 

OUTSIDE  THE   ARK  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY   FORD    MADOX   HUEFFER 

THE   GOOD  SOLDIER  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY     VIOLET     HUNT     and 
FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER 

ZEPPELIN   NIGHTS  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY   KEBLE   HOWARD 

MERRY-ANDREW  CROWN  8vo     6s 

FORKED  LIGHTNING(TheGreenFlag)  CROWN  8vo    6s 

BY    BURTON    KLINE 

STRUCK    BY   LIGHTNING  CROWN  8vo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIS_T  Op  FICTION 
BY  WILFRID  SCARBOROUGH  JACKSON 

TRIAL  BY  MARRIAGE  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  CECIL  STARR  JOHNS 

VICTOR    VICTORIOUS  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  MRS.   JOHN  LANE 

ACCORDING  TO  MARIA       CROWN  8vo     6s  &  is  net 
BALTHASAR  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

Translated    by    Mrs.    JOHN    LANE    from  the   French    of 
Anatole  France  CROWN  8vo     6s 

KITWYK  CROWN  8vo     6s 

A  Story  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  HOWARD  PYLE, 
ALBERT  STERNER  and  GEORGE  WHARTON  EDWARDS 

MARIA  AGAIN  CROWN  8vo     3$  6d  net 

TALK  OF  THE  TOWN  CROWN  Svo     6* 

THE  CHAMPAGNE  STANDARD        CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

ARCADIAN  ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  IDLE  RICH 

CROWN  Svo     35  6d  net 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 

BY  STEPHEN  LEAGOCK  (continued) 
BEHIND  THE  BEYOND  CROWN  8vo     35  6d  net 

SIXTH  EDITION.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  H.  FISH 
LITERARY  LAPSES 

SEVENTH  EDITION  CROWN  8vo      3s  6d  net 

MOONBEAMS    FROM    THE    LARGER    LUNACY 

CROWN  8vo      33  6d  net 
NONSENSE  NOVELS 

SEVENTH  EDITION  CROWN  8vo     35  6d  net 

SUNSHINE    SKETCHES    OF   A    LITTLE    TOWN 

FIFTH  EDITION.  CROWN  8vo      35  6d  net 

BY   VERNON    LEE 

LOUIS  NORBERT  CROWN  SYO     6s 

BY    G.   V.   McFADDEN 

THE    HONEST    LAWYER  CROWN  8ro     6s 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

*THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN   GIRL 

CROWN  8vo     6s 
*Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  Paper  Wrapper,  at  is.  net. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF  ZION    CHAPEL 

CROWN  8vo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE  (contd.) 

LITTLE    DINNERS   WITH  THE    SPHINX 

CROWN  8vo     6s 

PAINTED    SHADOWS  CROWN  8vo     6s 

PROSE   FANCIES  CROWN  8vo     5$  net 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY  AND  THE  PROSE  FANCIES 

CROWN  8vo     53  net 
THE    BOOK    BILLS   OF  NARCISSUS 

CROWN  8vo      33  6d  net 
THE  WORSHIPPER  OF   THE  IMAGE 

CROWN  8vo      35  6d  net 

BY  AGNES  GORDON  LENNOX 

BROWNIE  CROWN  8vo     6s 

A  GIRL'S  MARRIAGE  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

FAR-AWAY    STORIES  CROWN  8vo     6s 

*A  STUDY  IN  SHADOWS  CROWN  8vo     6s 

*AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA          CROWN  8vo     6s 


'DERELICTS  CROWN  8vo     6s 


*IDOLS  CROWN  8vo     6s 

JAFFERY  CROWN  8vo     6$ 

*Also  Bound  in  Cloth  with  Illustrated  paper  wrapper  is  net. 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE  (continued). 

*SIMON   THE    JESTER  CROWN  8vo  6s 

STELLA  MARIS  CROWN  8vo  6s 

•THE  BELOVED  VAGABOND  CROWN  8vo  6s 

THE   DEMAGOGUE  AND  LADY  PHAYRE 

CROWN  8vo     3$  6d 

•THE  GLORY   OF   CLEMENTINA  WING 

CROWN  8vo     6$ 
THE  FORTUNATE  YOUTH  CROWN  Svo     6s 

*THE     JOYOUS    ADVENTURES    OF     ARISTIDE 
PUJOL  CROWN  8vo     6s 

With  Illustrations  by  ALEC  BALL 

*THE   MORALS   OF   MARCUS   ORDEYNE 

CROWN  Svo     6s 
*THE  WHITE  DOVE  CROWN  Svo     6* 

*THE  USURPER  CROWN  Svo     6s 

*WHERE  LOVE  IS  CROWN  Svo     68 


*Also  Bound  in  Cloth  with  Illustrated  paper  wrapper  is  net. 

BY  INGRAHAM  LOVELL 

MARGARITA'S  SOUL  CROWN  Svo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  CECIL   CHAMPAIN   LOWIS 

FASCINATION  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY   LAURA  BOGUE    LUFFMAN 

A   QUESTION    OF    LATITUDE          CROWN  8ve     6s 

BY  A.  NEIL   LYONS 

ARTHUR'S  CROWN  8™     6s 

A  KISS  FROM  FRANCE  GROWTH  8ro      is  net 

CLARA  ;  SOME  CHAPTERS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A 

HUSSY  CROWN  8vo     6s 

COTTAGE  PIE  CROWN  8vo     6s 

KITCHENER    CHAPS  CROWN  8vo     is  net 

MOBY    LANE  'AND    THEREABOUTS 

CROWN  8vo     6s 
SIMPLE  SIMON  CROWN  8vo     6s 

With  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  PETO 
SIXPENNY  PIECES  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY    FREDERICK    NIVEN 

THE  LOST  CABIN  MINE  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  ALLAN  McAULAY 

BEGGARS  AND  SORNERS  CROWN  8vo     6a 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  KARIN  MICHAELIS 

ELSIE  LINDTNER     A  SEQUEL  CROWN  8 vo  3s6dnet 

THE    DANGEROUS    AGE  CROWN  8vo  35  6d  net 

Translated  from  the  Danish 

THE    GOVERNOR  CROWN  8vo  35  6d  net 

BY  IRENE  MILLER 

SEKHET  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  HECTOR  H.  MUNRO  (Saki) 

BEASTS  AND    SUPER-BEASTS  CROWN  8vo     6s 

THE    CHRONICLES   OF   CLOVIS 

CROWN  8vo     6s 

THE  UNBEARABLE  BASSINGTQN 

CROWN  8vo     6s 

WHEN    WILLIAM    CAME  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  MADGE  MEARS 

THE    SHELTERED    SEX  CROWN  8vo     6s 

THE  JEALOUS  GODDESS  CROWN  8vo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  PIERRE  MILLE 

*UNDER  THE  TRICOLOUR  CROWN  8vo     35  6d  net 

*BARNAVAUX  CROWN  8vo     35  6d  net 

*LOUISE  AND  BARNAVAUX  CROWN  8vo     35  6d  net 

JOFFRE   CHAPS  CROWN  8vo      is  net 

TWO  LITTLE  PARISIANS        CROWN  8vo     35  6d  net 
*With  8  Coloured  Illustrations  by  HELEN  McKiE. 

BY    HAROLD    OHLSON 

THE  DANCING  HOURS  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY   LOUIS   N.    PARKER 

POMANDER  WALK  CROWN  8vo     6s 

Author  of  "  Rosemary,"  etc.     With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  SCOTT  WILLIAMS 

BY   JOHN    PARKINSON 

OTHER  LAWS  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY   MRS.   G.    S.   PEEL 

MRS.  BARNET-RO££S  CROWN  8vo     6s 

THE  HAT  SHOP  CROWN  8vo     6s 

A    MRS.   JONES  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  F.   INGLIS  POWELL 

THE  SNAKE  CROWN  8vo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  F.  J.   RANDALL 

SOMEBODY'S  LUGGAGE  CROWN  8vo     6s 

THE  BERMONDSEY  TWIN  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY    REES   AND    WATSON 

THE    HAMPSTEAD    MYSTERY          CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY    SIDNEY    SGHIFF 

CONCESSIONS  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY  HUGH   DE    SELINGOURT 

A  FAIR  HOUSE  CROWN  Svo     6s 

Author    of  "A    Boy's  Marriage,"    'The   Way 
Things  Happen,"  "  The  Strongest  Plume  " 

BY  VERB    SHORTT 

LOST  SHEEP  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY  GERTRUDE  STEIN 

THREE   LIVES  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY  DORIS  SOMERVILLE 

GREEN    CHALK  CROWN  Svo     6s 

BY  GEORGE  STEVENSON 

JENNY    CARTWRIGHT  CROWN  Svo     6s 

TOPHAM'S  FOLLY  CROWN  Svo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
BY  HERMANN  SUDERMANN 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS  (Das  Hohe  Lied) 

A  New  Translation  by  BEATRICE  MARSHALL 

CROWN  8vo     6s 

THE    INDIAN    LILY  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

Translated  by  LUDWIG  LEWISOHN,  M.A. 

CROWN  8vo     6s 

REGINA  ;  or  THE  SINS  OF  THE  FATHERS 

Translated  by  BEATRICE  MARSHALL 

CROWN  8vo     6s 
Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  Paper  Boards,  at  is  6d.  net. 

BY  SIR  FRANK  SWETTENHAM 

ALSO  AND  PERHAPS  CROWN  8vo     6s 

Author  of"  Unaddressed  Letters,"  "  British  Malaya,"etc. 

BY  MARGELLE  TINAYRE 

MADELEINE  AT  HER  MIRROR          CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  MRS,  HORACE  TREMLETT 

CURING    CHRISTOPHER  CROWN  8vo     6s 

LOOKING  FOR  GRACE  CROWN  8vo     6s 

BY  GEORGE  VANE 

THE    LIFTED    LATCH  CROWN  8vo  6s 

THE   LOVE   DREAM  CROWN  8vo  6s 

THE    SNARE  CROWN  Svo  6s 

CLOSED    LIPS  CROWN  Svo  6s 

BY  SYDNEY  TREMAYNE 

THE  AUCTION  MART  CROWN  8vo     6s 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 
POPULAR    CHEAP   EDITIONS 

Bound  in  Cloth  with  Illustrated  Coloured  Wrapper. 
Crown  8vo      is  net 

BY  H.   G.   WELLS 

THE  NEW  MACHIAVELLI 


BY  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

THE  ARISTOCRATS 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LANE 

ACCORDING  TO  MARIA 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

THE  JOYOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  ARISTIDE 

A  STUDY  IN  SHADOWS  [PUJOL 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA 

DERELICTS 

IDOLS 

SIMON  THE  JESTER 

THE  BELOVED  VAGABOND 

THE   GLORY  OF  CLEMENTINA   WING 

THE   MORALS  OF   MARCUS   ORDEYNE 

THE  USURPER 

THE  WHITE  DOVE 

WHERE  LOVE  IS 

BY  A.   NEIL  LYONS 

ARTHURS 
KITCHENER  CHAPS 

BY  M.   P.   WILLGOGKS 

THE  WINGLESS  VICTORY 

BY  ALAN  LETHBRIDGE 

RUSSIAN  CHAPS 


JOHN  LANE'S  LIST  OF  FICTION 

POPULAR  CHEAP  EDITIONS  (contd.) 

BY  F.   E.  MILLS  YOUNG 

CHIP  ATONEMENT 

BY  ANATOLE  FRANCE 

THE  CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD 
THE  RED  LILY 

BY  HANDASYDE 

FOR  THE  WEEK-END 

BY  PIERRE  MILLE 

JOFFRE  CHAPS 

BY   AN   ANONYMOUS   AUTHOR 

THE  MS.  IN  A  RED  BOX 

BY   FRANK    NORRIS 

THE  THIRD  CIRCLE 

BY   JOHN    BUCHAN 

JOHN  BURNET  OF  BARNS 

BY   A.   C.  FOX-DA  VIES 

THE    MAULEVERER   MURDERS 

BY    HENRY   HARLAND 

MADEMOISELLE    MISS 

BY  WILLIAM  CAINE 

GREAT     SNAKES 


UNIFORM   WITH   THE   ABOVE. 

BY  CAPTAIN  BLACKALL 

SONGS  FROM  THE  TRENCHES 

BY  THOMAS  O'TOOLE 

THE  WAY  THEY  HAVE  IN  THE  ARMY 

BY  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 


THE    NEW 
POCKET  LIBRARY 

Printed  from  a  clear  type,  upon  a  specially  thin 
and  opaque  paper  manufactured   for  the  Series 

Pott  8vo  (6  X  3|in.) 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  is  net 

Bound  in  Leather  Price  zs  net 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  BY  NATHANIEL 

BEACONSFIELD  HAWTHORNE 

ALROY,  ETC.  THE   HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN 
CONINGSBY  GABLES 

CONTARINI    FL3MING  THE    SCARLET    LETTER 

HENRIETTA  TEMPLE  „     TT-_T,^/r..T 

SYBIL  BY  HERMAN 

TANCRED  MELVILLE 

THE  YOUNG  DUKE,  ETC.  TYPEE        OMOO 

VENETIA 

VIVIAN  GREY  BY  CAPTAIN 

BY  HENRY  BROOKE  MARRYAT 

MR.    MIDSHIPMAN   EASY 

THE  FOOL  OF  QUALITY  PETER  SIMPLE 

(2  vols.)  THE  KING'S  OWN 

BY  GEORGE  BORROW         THE  PHANTOM  SHIP 
LAVENGRO  BY  ANTHONY 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN  TROLLOPE 

THE  ROMANY  RYE  BARCHESTER  TOWERS 

L  HE  ZTXCALI  CASTLE  RICHMOND 

V/ILD  WALES  DR    THORNE 

T>       ^T-^T^^T-    T-T  T^T-  PRAMLFY    PARSONAGE 

BY  GEORGE  ELIO1  QRLEY  FARM  (2  vols.) 

ADAM  BEDE  RACHEL  RAY 

SCENES     OF     CLERICAL  THE  BERTRAMS 

LIFE  THE    Ki'.LLYS  AND   THE 

SILAS  MARNER  O'KILLYS 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS  THE    MACDERMOTS    OF 

BALLYCLORAN 

BY  EDWARD  THE    ftMALL  HOUSE  AT 

FTT7GFR  A  T  D  ALLINGTON  (2  vols.) 

rilZ,ur.KAL.lJ  THE  THREE  CLERKS 

EUPHRANOR  THE  WARDEN 
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